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LOSS. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 





Once I lost a single pearl 
In a sea of gloom and fear, 
And it lay beneath the waves 
Many a sad and empty year. 
Then there came a voice to me, 
“Cast thy net into the sea!” 
So I cast, and drew the line— 
Lo! twelve pearls encrusted mine! 


Thus whene’er the Father takes 
Precious gifts I fain would keep, 

Somewhere in His sea I know 
With His gems they safely sleep. 

Melt the days like dreams away, 

Till I hear the Father say, 

“Cast thy net into the sea, 

I have many pearls for thee.” 





oo 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Seventeenth of June was the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Bunker Hill. The 
woman suffragists have a Bunker Hill bat- 
tle all the time. ‘Their strife is for the 
same principle. Its defenders, defeated 
again and again, continue the contest. 
Their day of victory is sure. A hundred 
years hence it will not be celebrated in 
ore small State, but round the civilized 
world the glad voices of young men and 
maidens, of old men and women, and of 
little children, will relate how 


Freedom’s battle once begun, 
Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 





——oo— 


In the platform” of Hon. J. R. Bodwell, 
the Republican candidate for Governor of 
Maine, we find this paragraph: 


“Where a man and a woman are doing 
the same work, it is unjust not to pay them 
equally. My opinion is that the rate of 
wages should not depend upon whether 
the laborer is a man or a woman. ‘The 
tule should be—same work, same pay. 
But in general, of course, men and women 
do net come into direct competition, and 
the light work should be left to the wom- 
en, with as good a rate of pay as justice 
demands.” 








ee 

The arbitrary nature of the distinction 
made between the salaries of male and fe- 
male teachers is shown by the following 
comparative figures of monthly wages: 
Illinois,—males $46.86, females $37.76. 
Maine,—males $37.39, females $22.40. 
Massachusetts, — males $102.90, females 
$34.32. Michigan,—males $41.56, females 
27.44. Ohio, — males $39.00, females 
$29.00. Pennsylvania,—males $35.12, fe- 
males $28.89. Wisconsin,—males $38.91, 
females $25.40. The average salaries in 
Switzerland are as follows: In Basle,— 
masters £128, mistresses £61. In Zurich, 
—masters £89, mistresses £72. In Gene- 
va,—masters £87, mistresses £49. In 
Berne,—masters £55, mistresses £41. In 
Valais, masters £17, mistresses £13. The 
salaries paid at Paris are as follows: Head 
masters,—Class 1, £180 plus residence; 
Class 2, 4,200 francs plus residence, etc. ; 
Class 3, £156; class 4, £144; and class 5, 
£132, Head mistresses of girls’ schools, 
—Class 1, £150; class 2, £140; class 3, 
£130; class 4, £120; and class 5, £110. 
These salaries are determined by legisla- 
tion in which women have no share. The 
result is determined wholly by the liberal- 
ity or parsimony of men, as is shown by 
the contrast between Illinois and Michi- 
gan, States adjoining each other, and 
between these and Massachusetts, greatly 
to the disadvantage of the latter. 
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The essential thing in regard to the com- 
Pensation of the work of women is, that 
its real value should be estimated. To- 








highway is rated at a higher money value 
than that of the woman who devotes six- 
teen hours a day, and may be more, to the 
comfort of a family. If all the home- 
makers and house-mothers should strike 
work, the worth of their work would be 
found by its loss. But so long as women 
are degraded with criminals politically, 
they will be degraded in their work. 


9-2 —_____— 


Columbia College is not opened to 
women on the same terms as men. The 
reports were misleading. It has not even 
an “annex.” But the faculty will prescribe | 
a four years’ course of study equivalent to 
the college course. If women anywhere, 
outside of the college, can complete the 
course and pass the examination, they may 
have the degree of A. B. The young men 
need the aid of professors and all college 
appliances. ‘The young women will take 
the degree without either. 


eee — 


The New York World, in a leading edi- 
torial of the 23d ult. on the field of use- 
fulness for women, has the following sug- 
gestive paragraph: 


“The increase of the woman suffrage 
sentiment, under the circumstances, is en- 
tirely natural. The more interest women 
take in affairs the more do they wish they 
could vote. And they are approximating 
the ballot more closely than most people 
suppose. In several States they have a 
voice in school elections; in some Territo- 
ries they are on an equal footing with men 
now, and when Washington Territory is 
adinitted it is probable that we shall have 
a State knowing no political distinction of 
sex. Several State Legislatures have been 
all but captured. On the whole, our poli- 
ticians would do well to study the coming 
situation and trim their sails accordingly.” 


4+ 
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R. H. DANA’S ARGUMENT. 





Mr. R. H. Dana’s argument was the 
longest and most elaborate of those circu- 
lated among the members of the Legisla- 
ture this spring by the opponents of equal 
rights for women. It occupied eleven 
pages of the pamphlet entitled ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage Unnatural and Inexpedient,” and 
will have to be taken up in instalments. 
Mr. Dana says :— 


Before entering upon the discussion of 
this difficult question, it seems worth while 
to survey the ground. 

When this country was first settled, our 
forefathers had a pretty full opportunity 
to establish any form of local government 
they pleased, and that opportunity was re- 
newed after the war of the Revolution. 
The latter was a period of able discussion 
of constitutional questions, and no time 
was more fruitful of wise results, yet they 
decided, without any hesitation, in favor 
of a form of government based on the votes 
of men. Tothis country, established upon 
that form of government, thousands of 
people have come, have acquired fortunes, 
raised families, and taken their part in the 
establishment of the laws that were to gov- 
ern them and their children, male and fe- 
male. Male representation has been in 
fact the basis of our social compact, and 
any change in this basis is so fundamental 
that the parties urging that change have 
upon them a very grave burden of proof. 
It is for them to show the need of the 
change, and whether the change they pro- 
pose will meet the needs. 

Now, how have they sustained this bur- 
den of proof? 

At the hearing before the Legislative 
Committee on the 28th of January, 1886, 
there were three main points developed :— 

The claim of an absolute right of women 
to vote ; the comparison of their cause with 
that of universal suffrage, and of the right 
of freedmen to vote; and lastly, a petition 
signed by some ten thousand persons, and 
the statement that they would be satisfied 
to wait until a hundred thousand women 
had agreed to ask for woman suffrage. 

As to the absolute right of women to 
vote. 

That there is no legal or constitutional 
right bas been clearly settled by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and the 
supreme Judicial Court of this Common- 
wealth. All the cases and reasons are 
found in Robinson’s Case, 131 Mass. 376. 
But doubtless it is not only the legal right, 
but it is some natural right, to which they 
refer. Now there is nothing more vague 
in all metaphysics than what constitutes a 
natural right. Whatever, exactly, a nat- 
ural right may be, a great many of our so- 
called natural rights it is safer and better 
that we should not maintain. Every one, 
in a certain sense, may have the right, the 
natural right, to use his time as pleases him, 
but for the public good we are not allowed 
to open our shops or carry on our business 
on Sunday. Every one has a natural right 
to use his real estate as he wishes, but in 
cities we cannot build wooden houses, and 
in many other respects our so-called natur- 
al rights are restricted for the public good. 
It is always a question of expediency and 
of the balance of advantages or disadvan- 
tages to the many or to the few ; the practi- 
eal value of the right, the need of its exer- 
cise, the benefit to be gained, and the evils 





tofollow. So from the mere assertion that 
we have a natural right to do an act, it 
does not follow that it is wise or prudent 
to exercise that right. Yet those who 
would assume the great burden of proof 
in urging a change to women’s suffrage 
rest this part of their case on repeating the 
bare statement of an abstract right. 

One of the arguments for universal suf- 
frage, and for the suttrage of the freed- 
men, with which the petitioners compare 
their cause, was the argument that can be 
summed up in the famous phrase, *‘the 
consent of the governed.” 

‘the immediate answer that has been 
suggested is that women are virtually 
represented, It is, however, stated in re- 
turn that women are not virtually repre- 


| sented, and because, as we are reminded, 


Parliament claimed virtually to represent 
the colonies; the slave-owner claimed vir- 
tually to represent the negro; and one 
celebrated writer goes so far as to say that 
a man in an adjoining county might as well 
say that he virtually represented him, as 
for him to say that men virtually repre- 
sented the women. 

Now the question of universal suffrage, 
and the right thereto, cannot be treated as 
a logical proposition of only one syllogism. 
It is the result of close reasoning, in which 
there are a great many conflicting argu- 
ments; and on the whole it was decided in 
favor of universal suffrage, or nearly uni- 
versal suffrage, for men, and that because 
no one class of men was so ciosely con- 
nected with any other class that in fairness 
the latter could virtually represent the 
former. And because the argument of 
virtual representation has been misapplied 
in some cases, it does not by any means 
follow that it cannot be properly used ina 
case in which it does apply. 

The interests of Parliament in England 
were very different from the interests of 
our colonies; and the interests of the in- 
habitant of one county are absolutely op- 
posed to the interests of an inhabitant of 
another county ; e. g., in laying out roads 
or spending money in public improve- 
ments; while the interests of a father and 
daughter, son and mother, husband and 
wife, brother and sister, are more closely 
united than any other interests imaginable. 
If we wish a new street laid out, it is for 
the benefit of ‘‘our” house; if we wish 
‘our’ street better lighted, it is for the 
benefit of us and our family. It is for a 
man’s family that he works, labors, saves, 
strives, and deprives himself. Itis for the 
family that he wishes the prosperity of 
himself and the nation, and for which 
mainly he wishes for his right to vote. 

Virtual representation, much closer than 
between a voter and his representative, ex- 
ists between men and women, and to com- 
pare the condition of a separate and dis- 
tinct class of persons in the same or differ- 
ent countries to persons of the same class 
connected by the closest ties of blood, 
home, and affection, would serve as an 
illustration of unsound logie which ean it- 
self be illustrated by nothing more mis- 
leading. 

It hardly seems, then, that the burden 
of proof is sustained by trying to carry to 
an extreme the principle of universal suf- 
frage, which is applied with good results 
and sound reasoning to men of different 
classes and diverse interests, but not even 
then without much hesitation and over 
many weighty objections. It would be 
like saying that because in cold weather 
we lighted the coal and wood in our fur- 
naces and fireplaces we must, as a logical 
conclusion, proceed to ignite all the com- 
bustible material in and about our houses. 

[ To be continued. | 
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R. H. DANA vs. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





An Oxford verger who had listened to 
the University sermons for many years, 
was asked what he thought of one which 
had just been preached. He answered, “I 
did not like that sermon the first time I 
heard it, nor the last time. nor this time.” 
The often-reiterated objection with which 
Mr. Dana opens his arguinent was not 
good to begin with, and has grown no bet- 
ter by repetition. It is, in substance, that 
our forefathers established ‘male repre- 
sentation” as the basis of the government; 
that they were wise men; and (by infer- 
ence) that the basis of suffrage which they 
established was probably right. But our 
forefathers established not only « man's 
government, but a ‘“‘white man’s govern- 
ment,” and in this part of the country a 
government where suffrage was confined 
to white male church members. Once ad- 
mit that the men of °76, with all their vir- 
tues, did not devise a scheme of govern- 
ment which left no room for improvement, 
and it becomes an open question whether 
all the improvements possible have yet 
been made. 

Mr. Dana says that the burden of proof 
rests with the advocates of suffrage. Ac- 
cording to modern ideas, all claims for 
special privileges for one class, and for the 
continuance of special disabilities upon 
another class, must be regarded as stand- 
ing upon their defence. Philosophically, 
the burden of proof would rest with the 
remonstrants; but practically it always 
rests with those who propose a change. 
And we are quite prepared to meet it by 
showing that the exclusion of half the 





adult law-abiding citizens from the suf- 
frage is an anomaly, an exception to 
American principles; and that all the ar- 
guments urged in defence of it are un- 
sound. 

Mr. Dana says that *‘a great many of our 
so-called natural rights it is safer and bet- 
ter that we should not maintain ;” e. g., for 
the general good, we are not allowed to 
keep our shops open on Sunday, or to 
build wooden houses in cities. But in 
such cases the burden of proof always rests 
with those who wish to restrict our ‘‘so- 
ealled natural rights.’ It must be shown 
that the proposed restriction really is for 
the general good. Now if it were claimed 
that men might keep open shop on Sundays, 
but women must not; or that men might 
erect wooden houses within city limits, but 
women must not; this burden of proof 
would be hard to maintain. Certain re- 
strictions on suffrage, in the matter of age, 
intelligence, etc., may be necessary for the 
public safety ; but the need of them applies 
equally to both sexes. When women pos- 
sess all the qualifications for suffrage re- 
quired of men in the interests of public 
safety, why should they not be allowed to 
exercise the right? The burden of proof 
here seems to rest with the opposition. 

The only serious argument in the por- 
tion of Mr. Dana’s paper which we publish 
this week, is the claim that women are 
‘virtually represented.” He admits that 
this argument has been repeatedly used in 
history, and always wrongly ; that no class 
of men can represent any other class of 
men But he insists that this argument, 
though constantly misapplied in the past, 
does really apply in the present case; that 
women are represented by men because 
‘The interests of father and daughter, 
brother and sister, are more closely united 
than any other interests imaginable.” But 
are the interests of father and daughter 
more closely united than those of father 
and son, or the interests of brother and 
sister than those of brother and brother? 
Evidently not. Yet the son is not thought 
to be adequately represented by his father, 
or the younger brother by the elder. It 
is true, as Mr. Dana says, that the inter- 
ests of men and women are more closely 
united than those of Great Britain and the 
colonies, or those of one county and an- 
other. Yet Great Britain never began to 
make such unjust laws for the colonies as 
men have made for women. Nor did any 
State Legislature ever enact, for instance, 
that a man in Worcester county should 
have full control of his children, while a 
man in Berkshire should have no right to 
them at all as long as his wife lived; or 
that a Worcester widower should have 
the life use of all his wife’s real estate, while 
a Berkshire widower should only have the 
use of one-third. In view of the statute- 
books of all nations and all ages, it will not 
do to claim that men are sure to make just 
laws for women because the ties of blood 
and affection between them are so close. 


But even if women had exactly the same 
legal rights as men, except in the matter 
of suffrage, it would not fullow that wom- 
en were *‘represented.”” A Democrat has 
the same legal rights as a Republican, but 
the Republican could not represent him on 
election day. A woman might have the 
same civil rights as her brother, but it 
would not follow that they must prefer 
the same candidate for mayor, or take the 
same view, for instance, of the license 
question. 

Again, this ‘virtual representation” is 
notin proportion tonumbers. A man may 
have a wife, a widowed mother, half a 
dozen unmarried sisters, and as many 
daughters. His vote, according to the vir- 
tual representation theory, represents his 
own opinion and that of all these women, 
and counts one; while the vote of his bach- 
elor neighbor, without a female relative in 
the world, counts just as much. 


All that can honestly be claimed for *‘vir- 
tual representation” is that most men mean 
well by women, and make such laws for 
them as they consider for their good. If 
women were given complete legal power 
over men, they would doubtless use it to 
promote what they considered the best 
interests of men, and would make only 
such laws for them as they believed to be 
for their good. But itis doubtful whether 
men would be satisfied with the result; 
and it is certain that they would not like 
to occupy such a position. The masculine 
and feminine points of view are too differ- 
ent for either sex, even with the best in- 
tentions, to ‘‘represent”’ the other. This 
applies to general questions quite as much 
as to those which specifically affect wom- 
en. A. 8. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

THE QUEEN of the Hawaiian Islands 
will soon visit Newport. 

Mks. EMILY SELINGER is said to be win- 
ning rank as the first flower-painter of 
America. 

Miss EDGERTON, who received the de- 
gree Ph. D, from Columbia College, was a 
graduate of Wellesley. 

Mrs. Mary CLEMENT LEavitTT, the 
round-the-world missionary of the W. C. 
'T. U., has gone to China. 

Mrs. FLORA ADAMS DaRLING, of Wash- 
ington, has received the honorary degree 
of A. M. from New Windsor College, Md. 


‘THE COUNTESS DILLON has translated the 
popular stories of Anna Katharine Green 
into French, and they will soon be pub- 
lished in Paris. 


Miss GILDER, editor of the Critic, will 
pass the summer in Europe. This is the 
first vacation she has taken for nineteen 
years. 

PRINCESS HELENA, of England, has 
written a memoir of her brother, the Duke 
of Albany, to accompany the forthcoming 
volume of his public addresses. 


THE QUEEN OF GREECE will visit St 
Petersburg in July, and remain for a time 
with her parents. She is a daughter of 
Grand Duke Constantine, brother of the 
late Alexander II. of Russia. 


MISS SARAH SATTERTHWAITE has been 
awarded the fellowship in Greek for the 
coming year at Bryn Mawr College. Miss 
Satterthwaite graduates from Ann Arbor 
University at the approaching commence- 
ment. 

Mrs. McCoLt has presented to the 
Methodist Conference in California the 
Centella Memorial Chapel at San José, in 
memory of ber daughter, Centella McColl, 
who died about two years ago, at the age 
of eight years. 


Mrs. MARION MCBRIDE, secretary of 
the Woman’s National Press Association, 
is in Cleveland, O. She has organized a 
city press association, and is writing for 


the newspapers articles on ‘*Woman’s 
Work.” 
MME. MINNIE HAUK has let her Swiss 


castle for the season to a Russian family, 
and will spend the summer travelling in 
this country. She made it a condition of 
the lease that the stars-and-stripes should 
be constantly kept flying from the towers 
of **Minningen.” 


Mrs. 8. M. PERKINS went before the 
Knights of Labor during their recent con- 
vention in Cleveland, O , and made a plea 
for working women, asking their influence 
that women should have equal pay for 
equal work. She also presented the right 
of woman to the ballot. Her address was 
well received and warmly applauded. Mr. 
Powderly assured her that she was very 
welcome, and thanked her, in the name of 
the Order, for coming. 


MRS. SENATOR STANFORD has just given 
an additional $5,000 to the Golden Gate 
Kindergarten Association of San Fran- 
cisco, to aid in establishing and sustaining 
free kindergartens in that city. This makes 
$16,640 in all that she has given. Mrs. 
Cooper, of the First Congregational Church 
(Dr. Barrows’), is president and manager 
of the Association work. Mrs. Stanford 
has also just given $15,000 for the estab- 
lishment of an Old Ladies’ Home in Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Mrs. GIRLEMANN, & lady who arrived at 
San José with three children, a few days 
ago, from Hamburg, to join her husband, 
relates that a short distance west of Lin- 
coln, Neb., one of her litt!e ones fell from 
a car-window. It was some time before 
the conductor was found and the train 
stopped, but when parties returned with 
the mother to the scene of the accident, in- 
stead of a mangled child they found the 
little fellow playing with pebbles beside 
the track. 


Mrs. CATHARINE V. WAITE was on 
Tuesday of this week admitted to the IIli- 
nois Bar by the Supreme Court at Spring- 
field. Mrs. Waite is an educated woman, 
a good speaker, and a prominent woman 
suffragist. She was at one time president 
of the Illinois Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. More than twenty years ago, Mrs. 
Waite applied to one of the medical col- 
leges of this city for admission as a stu- 
dent of medicine, and she was refused on 
the sole ground that she was a woman. 
Had she been admitted, she would un- 
doubtedly be to-day an experienced doc- 
tor instead of a young lawyer. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT IN NEW YORK. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

Much encouragement is felt in the wom- 
an suffrage work in New York State. 
Public sentiment is increasing in our favor. 
As soon as people begin to think, our cause 
will be triumphant. Our Municipal Suf- 
frage Bill was a great success though it 
was defeated, for it was defeated by the 
treachery of three men. and to the morti- 
fication of the Legislature. Friends have 
been visiting me since then, who became 
much interested in the debates of both 
Houses. ‘They like to dream, in the capa- 
cious chairs, of the good times coming to 
woman, when her voice shall be heard in 
making the laws of our land; or to gaze at 
the golden walls and marble pillars of our 
senate chamber, which has such wondrous 
beauty with the soft spring light falling 
subdued through its many-colored win- 
dows,—the most beautiful room in the 
world. 

So, with these friends, I found myself 
on the old battle ground. Hon. Mr. Hag- 
gerty said [ was Banquo’s ghost wander- 
ing about. But they seemed to consider 
me very real, for member after member, 
senators, assemblymen, and the speakers 
of both Houses, came to me to talk over 
our work, to give me a warm grasp of the 
hand, and to promise help in the future 
whether they should be in the Legislature 
or at home. A few noble, honest souls 
came to tell me that having been “under 
conviction” (it isa part of our work each 
year to have many on the “anxious seat’’), 
they were now converted, and in the fu- 
ture would vote for us. A few also were 
on the anxious seat for fear of losing their 
nomination next fall, and begged me not 
to have Mrs. Blake and others speak against 
them in their counties. So, while my 
friends dreamed or listened, | was holding 
quiet suffrage receptions, and planning 
work for another year. 

The legislature gave a very elegant and 
brilliant party in the legislative ‘parlors, 
the week before its close, to the Governor, 
State officers, and Fort Orange Club, of 
our city. My position as wife of a State 
officer gave me an invitation, but I also 
had a special one as a suffragist. There 
are wreaths for the warriors, now and 
then, in our cause, and they are prophetic 
of the victory that will crown our work. 

In starting for the gathering, I was ad- 
monished “not to talk suffrage.” But 
people would talk it to me. Probably 
they think I can talk of nothing else. I 
know it is my first and last thought. When 
I say my prayers it mingles in all my de- 
sires. Itis with me awake, and it fills my 
dreams. 

So, on that delightful evening of which I 
am writing, every one talked suffrage to 
me. One senator thought he should ac- 
company me to supper because he had 
presided at our hearing a few weeks before 
in the senate chamber. Amid all the mirth 
and good will, it was evident these men 
thought they had honored themselves in 
helping us. I had a talk with Goy. Hill 
that night, and said all the argumentative 
and persuasive things I could to him to in- 
duce him to sign the bill admitting women 
to the bar. It had been ordered to a third 
reading in the Senate that day. It wasa 
fine opportunity for me to speak a word 
for my sister, Miss Kate Stoneman, of Al- 
bany, of whom we are so justly proud. 
Her success as a leading teacher in our 
State will ensure her a large practice in 
her new profession. She is a tall, grace- 
ful young woman with a very intelligent 
and expressive face. That she has pursued 
her studies while teaching, passing her ex- 
amination with high honors, shows what 
strength of character, perseverance, and 
determination, combined with brains, can 
do. With many other friends, we wish her 
prosperity in the new path she is breaking 
and an admittance into ‘‘heaven’s clear- 
ing” when the perplexing ways of earth 
are ended. The passage and subsequent 
signing of that bill is a fruit of the suf- 
frage work in our State. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, our State 
President, isa most efficient worker. Few 
other States have her equal. She is not 
only a brilliant speaker, always entertain- 
ing and never tiring her audience, but a 
woman of fine executive ability and a 
worker who never wearies. Summer’s 
heat and winter’s cold only make her 
more zealous for the liberty of woman. 
The freshness of youth is still with her 
like a fairy charm. A senator lately said 
to me: ‘*Mrs. Blake is a younger woman 
to-day than twenty years ago.” Our Po- 
litical Equality Club, of this city, which 
includes others in Eastern New York, has 
done well its work. Each winter we give 
a course of lectures, besides our regular 
club meetings, which are always open to 
the public. ‘The members have been very 
faithful in their work at the capitol. 

Our beloved Secretary, Mrs. Caroline 
Gilkey Rogers, sails for Europe July 3, 
with Judge Hooker and his wife. She 
goes for rest and recreation and to study 
art. As a former Bostonian, Mrs. Rogers’ 
artistic talent is well known in your city. 








Her address in Albany on Miss Anna Ella 
Carroll received high encomiums from the 
press. She has been a great addition to 
the workers in New York State, and we all 
wish her bon voyage and a safe return. 
Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Rogers, and myself 
were seated in the Assembly chamber early 
in January last. Looking over the many 
new faces of members, and missing many 
an old one, Mrs. Rogers remarked; ‘*Men 
may come and men may go, but we go on 
forever.” Yes! we possess the same de- 
termination as our forefathers. ‘The same 


force to overcome adverse circumstances | 


is ours. As they said to George IIL. so 
now we say: ‘This political injustice is a 
tyranny that we shall not submit to.” 

Iam glad, dear editors, to have an ob- 
ject in life above all selfish cares, an object 
that lifts one into the eternal heights. I 
am glad that I have an opportunity of 
leaving an impress on the coming genera- 
tion by the work for humanity which I am 
helping to do. Many of the women of to- 
day are indifferent ; but, with the twentieth 
century, a new life will dawn. With lib- 
erty for the guiding star of woman, a new 
race will people this earth—strong, brave, 
and enthusiastic—for then the mothers of 
men will be free. 

Mary SEYMOUR HOWELL. 
Albany, N. Y., June 7, 1886. 
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THE LADY CORRESPONDENT’S SIDE. 


“I should look forward with perfect 
satisfaction to the coming summer,” said 
a most agreeable woman once to me ata 
watering-place, “if I could know that 
there was not such a thing as a lady cor- 
respondent inthe world.” She spoke with 
perfect sincerity, for she had no reason to 
ask the services of such auxiliaries, while 
she had every reason to know that they 
would watch for her coming, chronicle her 
costumes, and record her receptions as 
seen from a distance through a crack in 
the fence. She knew that if they could, 
they would get at her bill from Worth, 
and report the items; the bill at the cater- 
er’s could be more easily inspected, and 
would certainly be brought to the light of 
day. If she hada wedding in her house, 
the most intimate details of the trousseau 
would be seen and reported, or imagined 
and reported; and when the time drew 
near, a correspondent would say frankly, 
“All that you do not tell me, [ must in- 
vent; it is for you to choose.” These 
things | have seen and know, but respect 
for the superior daring of my own sex 
compels me to admit that this last perform- 
ance was on the part of a man. Performed 
it truly was, and with an amplitude of im- 
aginary detail which, us the family chanced 
to be in mourning, and the wedding was 
really small and private, led to some pain- 
ful remark. ‘here are no social inflictions 
greater than can proceed from an unscru- 
pulous and thoroughly business-like news- 
paper correspondent; the power of a hor- 
net over a camp-meeting is trivial in com- 
parison. 

Much ean be said in defence of the hor- 
net, whois exercising, after all, his heaven- 
ordained function; can an equivalent de- 
fence be made for the lady correspondent? 
In the first place, it may be said that her 
office also is often ordained by necessity, 
when she writes to keep the wolf from the 
door by making herself a lion in the path 
of iunocent people. When she first seeks 
the path of summer correspondence she 
has perhaps as much or as little delicacy 
as her neighbors. But whereas her neigh- 
bors are supposed at least to respect that 
quality in each other, they enter into a 
conspiracy to impair it in her. ‘Those 
who deprecate her letters are apt, never- 
theless, to read them, and to send marked 
copies to theirfriends. Her editor or pub- 
lisher is constantly pressing her, not to 
withhold, but to reveal. ‘*Be as wicked 
as you dare,” was an editor’s demand up- 
on a young lady of this profession whom 
I knew at Newport. The nearer wicked- 
ness she comes, the more money she per- 
haps earns; the money earned is all that 
consoles her for the loss of sensitiveness ; 
and this loss leads to the earning of yet 
more money. 
novice—she finds that some of the very 
persons who deprecate publicity are ready 
to pay her for making them public; these 
people she sees and knows, and as those 
who do not crave newspaper notoriety 
keep away from her, she is beguiled into 
forgetting that there are such exceptions 
in the world. I suppose that there are 
very few thorough-going society corre- 
spondents of either sex who do not end by 
sincerely believing that the highest desire 
of every human being is to be made the 
subject of a **personal.” 


the only people who can correct it have no 
wish to encounter such correspondents, 
even for missionary purposes. 

It may be said that in all this there is no 
element of sex. 
enters into it with a peculiar power. ‘To 
begin with, sex is a freemasonry; a wom- 
an has the power of going where no man 
may go, and of seeing what no man would 


To her amazement—if a | 


Nor is it easy to | 
see how this can ever be corrected, since | 


But, on the contrary, sex | 


see, even if it were before his eyes. ‘There 
is the vast domain of dress, for instance, 
necessarily including so much of a lady cor- 
respondent’s work ; were aman to offer him- 
self for this department, he would be met 
by the editor of the Daily Universe with an 
“Oh, you /” as crushing as that with which 
Mrs. Lapham meets the timid offer of her 
husband to break the news of a blighted 
love to their daughter. ‘To be sure, it used 
| to be claimed by the lady correspondents 
| of Newport that * John” could be trusted 
| to describe dresses to them—John, the 
confidential head waiter at the Ocean 
| House; John, the smiling, the impertur- 
bable, whose mere manner as he opened a 
carriage door determined beyond protest 
the social position of every family; John, 
a place in whose memory was almost the 
ouly thing that newly acquired wealth 
could not purchase—John, it was reported, 
could correctly describe the latest toilette. 
But there was but one John in the uni- 
verse, and he could only dictate these de- 
scriptions, not write out any of his own. 
For society correspondence, therefore, 
women control the market; and when we 
think of their temptations, their need of 
money, and their possible ability to dress 
better than Mrs. Creesus if they can only 
make up their minds to accept her surrep- 
titious ten-dollar bills, the only wonder is 
that they keep as clean consciences as they 
do. It is not the society women alone 
who assist in the temptation, but hotel- 
keepers and shop-keepers and railroad 
presidents and Congressmen combine in 
the allurements, until it sometimes seems 
as if all correspondents might just as well 
make a trade of their puffs, because, 
| whether they do it or not, they will be 
credited with it, all the same. 

I do not make this protest in their be- 
half as strongly as they could, were it dis- 
creet, make it for themselves. A lady cor- 
respondent writes to me: ‘It has been my 
ill luck to encounter journalists indulging 
in every conceivable meanness, saleswom- 
en accepting bribes from drummers, teach- 
ers walking in the ways of the wire-puller, 
and musical women performing the most 
extraordinary freaks, and erying, mean- 
while, ‘Lam a lady; I never expected to 
descend to working,’ until it has seemed to 
me that we of the lower classes had no 
great cause to envy the moral sense of the 
families whom our fathers and grand- 
fathers taught us to respect. If you ean 
convince [the community] that decent 
journalists ask for nothing for which they 
can not pay in money, one of them will be 
very grateful.” The truth is that corres- 
pondents, like editorial writers, reflect the 
average condition of the world about 
them, and probably rise, at any given 
time, a little above it. ‘There are corres- 
pondents of all grades and both sexes, 
and when the community has outgrown 
the craving for cheap gossip and mean 
puffery, the article will cease to be manu- 
factured for want of a market.—T. W. H., 
in Harper's Bazar. 
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THE SAME OLD FALLACY. 


WESSINGTON, D. 'T., MAy 12, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Let me tell your readers the ‘treasons” 
which were given me last winter by some 
ladies why they did not favor woman suf- 
frage. The arguments, in comparison to 
the mighty social agitation against which 
they were opposed, seemed to me quite 
funny. 

We were members of a class that met 
once a week for the study of English liter- 
ature, and were in the habit of discussing 
whatever topics our readings presented, 
from the misty, very early days, to those 
of the present century, and among the lat- 
ter, the right of women to vote. I said we 
discussed it, but that was an error,—we 
fought over it, and this seemingly inno- 
cent subject proved to be a sort of literary 
dynamite which all but scattered the class 
to the four winds of heaven, and this, too, 
after we had successfully weathered the 
rocks of theological differences and the 
| like, whereon the bark of friendship is apt 
| to be foundered. 

Those who have led a forlorn hope of 
| any kind will understand the shakings and 
| quakings with which, one day, when the 
| conversation led that way, I announced my 

fealty to woman suffrage. There was a 

deep, an awful pause for a moment, then 

a pretty little woman beside me exclaimed, 
| in a tone of deepest astonishment: ‘Are 

you really a woman suffragist? Well!” 

looking at me from head to foot as if she 

expected to behold a restored megatheri- 
| um, “I never would have suspected you 
| of it.” 

You see [ was not the unkempt, untidy, 
slipshod individual her imagination con- 
| jured up as the typical suffragist. Then 

she went on: **No, you'll never catch me 
| being a woman’s rights woman. Why, do 
| you know,” turning to the class, ‘that 
none of the suffragists will sign their hus- 
| bands’ initials? They always sign their 
own! Now, when I married my husband 
| I married him initials and all!” 

Only this and nothing more! 








Truly, no argument on the woman suf- 
frage question could be considered to have 
received its cap-sheaf, its finishing touch, 
if some one did not valiantly drag forth 
from its lair the battered, tattered, shak- 
ing-in-all-its-bones, and half - dead - with- 
the-palsy Old Fallacy, that woman should 
always and forever confine the energies of 
all her soul and mind and body within the 
four walls of home. So it was really with 
a sort of friendly feeling (we had met so 
often before), that I heard my left-hand 
neighbor trot out Old Fallacy, and remark 
that she thought “‘women should stay at 
home and mind their children, and not go 
gadding about voting.” Years ago, when 
Old Fallacy and [ were but slightly ac- 
quainted, I devoted much time and pa- 
tience to prove that depositing a bit of 
paper in a box will not of necessity require 
any more gadding about than do many so- 
cial observances where the presence of 
women is considered desirable. Any one 
of average intelligence who is not able to 
perceive that fact for oneself is not worth 
laboring on, so I now save my breath for 
some one who is. 

As the stay-at-home lady subsided, my 
neighbor on the other side settled the mat- 
ter to her satisfaction by saying, as she 
clasped her dainty hands and rolled her 
big black eyes: ‘What would my John 
Henry say if he saw me trying to vote!” 
Poor John Henry! let us hope that if ever 
his wife’s status should prove to be higher 
than that of a convict or a pauper, strength 
may be given him to bear his burden. 

Following the black-eyed lady, our teach- 
er interposed to the effect that she thought. 
whether we agreed upon the subject or 
not, it was at least worthy of candid dis- 
cussion; but at this point one of the class 
said that if we were going to discuss wom- 
an suffrage, ‘‘she would go right home, so 
she would, and moreover, she would not 
come back any more.” 

Of course that settled it. No one wanted 
to drive any one else away, so the matter 
was dropped. 

I walked home inwardly raging at the 
wilful ignorance of these ladies on a sub- 
ject which touched their vital interests so 
deeply, and wondering why any one should 
fly from woman suffrage as if it were 
small-pox and they were afraid of catch- 
ing it. ‘Then it struck me that in view of 
the great misapprehension under which 
our Opponents seem to labor, it might be a 
good thing for us who love the cause to 
so let our light shine before men that all 
might particularly realize that culture, 
and refinement, and all gentleness have no 
better exponents than the woman suffrag- 
ists, who only demand that strength shall 
go hand-in-hand with beauty. 
I fancy if we could carry this idea out. 
our surroundings might preach forcible 
sermons for us, while we ourselves were 
busied about other things. ‘This idea was 
impressed upon me still more forcibly the 
morning following the class day I have 
mentioned, when a neighbor and classmate 
dropped in for a moment, just when [ was 
in the midst of making some tarts, and 
who exclaimed after I had made an apology 
for my flour-y appearance, mentioning 
what I had been doing, ‘Oh, do you know 
I'm so very glad to hear you say so. It 
looks so domestic.” She was good enough 
to eat two of my little tarts, and pro- 
nounced them delicious. Apparently the 
toughness of my mind had not gotten into 


my paste. V. 
i ae 


A KENTUCKY WOMAN vs. SENATOR BECK. 


RICHMOND, Ky., JUNE 12, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 





Many white men in these United States, | 


after elevating ignorant black men to a 


Sometimes | 








political equality with themselves, now | 
plead as an excuse for withholding the | 


privilege of voting from the women of this 
country who have identically the same 
right to the ballot as themselves, the igno- 
rance of the black women, to whose politi- 
cal level they have assigned all women. 
Mr. James Beck, a Scotchman, who at 
present represents Kentucky in the United 
States Senate, recently said, in his effort 
to deprive female citizens of the United 
States of their constitutional right to vote 
in Washington Territory: 

‘*We all know that the negro women are 
very much more ignorant than the negro 
men. ‘That is a fact known to every man 
who has ever lived among them. ‘The ne- 
gro character is well understood by the 
great mass of the people. Male negroes 
have associated with white boys from their 
childhood; they have been barbers, hos- 
tlers, domestic servants; they have gone 
about everywhere, and by their ready 
power of imitation they catch and appre- 
ciate very quickly the ideas of the boys 
and the men they associate with. But the 
great mass of the negro women of the 
South, especially in the extreme Southern 
States, never had any of those privileges 
or advantages. ‘They are at the wash-tub, 
in the kitchens, and the fields ; they are de- 
prived of many opportunities that the col- 
ored men have.” 

Senator Beck says that the negro wom- 
en who have associated with the white 
girls and white women of the South have 
never had any of the privileges or advan- 
tages that the negro men enjoyed from 
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their association with white boys and white 
men. During slavery only a few negro 
women ever worked in the field, the great 
mass of them were our household servants ; 
they were cooks, nurses, seamstresses, 
washer-women, house-girls, and ladies’ 
maids. To their skill in these arts jg 
chiefly due our reputation for generous 
hospitality, for we could entertain with 
little or no trouble to ourselves. As nurses, 
colored women travelled every where, even 
to foreign lands, and when old were treat. 
ed usually with the greatest affection ang 
respect and called “‘Mammy.” A few 
negro men were barbers, blacksmiths, 
gardeners, dining-room servants, and 
coachmen, but the great mass of them 
worked in the fields. and ‘“‘corn-tield nig. 
ger” was an expression of the utmost con. 
tempt among the colored people. My an- 
cestors were among the first white settlers 
of Kentucky. My paternal grandfather, 
Gen. Green Clay, was the largest land. 
owner in the State; my maternal great. 
grandfather, Robert Barr, and my grand- 
father, Dr. Elisha Warfield, were two of 
the richest men and largest slave-owners, 
[ have lived all my life in Kentucky, near. 
ly fifty years, and have numerous rela. 
tives and friends throughout the Southern 
States, so I think [ am a better judge of 
the relative opportunities for improvement 
that negro men and women enjoyed dur- 
ing slavery, than is Mr. James Beck, a 
native-born Scotchman, who came a poor 
young man to Kentucky, and worked, as [ 
have been told, as an overseer of negro 
men on Mr. Drummond Hunt’s farm for a 
few years. 

Even if the white women of the South 
were as ignorant as Mr. James Beck has in- 
sinuated, the colored women, as domestic 
servants, had quite as good opportunities as 
the colored men of catching the ideas of 
those intelligent white men and boys to 
whom Mr. Beck alluded. 

but however meanly a Scotchman like 
Mr. James Beck may honestly think of 
American women, [ believe the great ma- 
jority of American men will agree with 
me that he was correct when he said, 
‘There are intelligent women, plenty of 
them, in Massachusetts, in Kentucky, in 
every State, in Washington Territory, who 
are as well, or better, qualified to vote, if 
you please, than many of the male sex oc- 
cupying similar positions.” Granting the 
truthfulness of this statement of Mr. 
Beck's, I would like through your paper to 
publicly ask every honest American man 
this question: If it is true of you, as Mr. 
James Beck said, that men “are contend- 
ing, and contending properly, that intelli- 
gence should control at the ballot-box,” 
and that ‘Congress by constitutional 
amendments and legislation under bayonet 
rule forced suffrage upon the negro men,” 
then how did it happen that men did not 
force the ballot upon the intelligent white 
women of these United States at the same 
time they forced it upon the ignorant black 
men? ‘ Beware,” as Christ says, ‘‘of the 
beam of the Pharisees, which is hypoe- 
risy.” Stop pretending that you have ex- 
tended the privilege of voting to your 
former slave men in prefetence to your 
own wives and mothers, whom every God- 
like instinct of your beings prompts you 
to treat not only with justice, but with 
mercy, because you think women better 
than men. For, as John Stuart Mill says, 
itis only “tan empty compliment, which 
must provoke a bitter smile from every 
woman of spirit, since there is no other 
situation in life in which it is the estab- 
lished order, and considered quite natural 
and suitable, that the better should obey 
the worse.” Mrs. JAMES BENNETT. 


a ane —_—— 
AND ONE OF THEM A COLORED MAN! 


ALCORN COLLEGE, RODNEY, } 
MIss., JUNE 8, 1886. J 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I have read with interest the report of 
the action of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture on the woman suffrage bill. The part 
which especially attracted my attention 
was the attitude of the colored representa- 
tive from Boston. When a white man 
raises his voice against universal freedom 
Iam prepared to accept it as a matter of 
course. because that is his record. It is not 
surprising either, because he knows very 
little about real oppression. His knowledge 
of it is mostly theoretical. But, of all 
men, the negro ought to be the last to op- 
pose freedom. One would naturally look 
for him in the front ranks of ultra-liberal- 
ism. He ought to give freedom the bene- 
fit of every doubt. He ought to lean with 
the whole force of his being toward free- 
dom. Every error he commits ought to 
arise from granting too much freedom 
rather than too little. 

But when he so far forgets the lessons 
of his own history as to play the réle of 
the oppressor, [am confused; because, tO 
him, injustice is a living, hateful, blood- 
stirring experience, which often makes 
life a burden, and our boasted ‘*home of 
the free,” a very hell of howling demons. 
In chains inherited from our fathers and 








| stained with their blood, we have crawled 
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beneath the tyrant’s heel and licked the 
dust of bondage, till every fibre of our be- 
ing should tingle in sympathy with all 
whose rights are denied. How strange it 
js that he who has felt the smart of the 
driver's lash should be so zealous in the 
use of it upon others! O Consistency, thou 
art a rare gem,—even among negro law- 
makers in matters of human rights! 

l came near saying that if Mr Chappelle 
would take a pleasure-trip through the 
south, he would have such an experience 
as would make him forever hate oppres- 
sion and advocate liberty for the humblest 
of humankind without regard to race, sex, 
or previous condition of servitude. But 
such a trip were unnecessary, because, as 
well as myself, he was reared in the South, 
and has lived in the North long enough to 
know that there is no escape from the 
spirit of caste; it will hound his footsteps 
from Maine to ‘Texas, from Gotham to the 
Golden Gate. Even in Boston, the very 
portal of justice, guarded by the flaming 
swords of Sumner, Garrison, and Phillips, 
the courts will not sustain him in his 
rights. because he is black. Yes, the 
demons of caste will go right into the leg- 
islative halls of Boston, where freedom 
walks in golden slippers and liberty with 
an unfettered step, and will collar the ne- 
gro representative in his seat, because he is 
black. He no doubt feels, with the rest of 
us, that persons so narrow have reached 
avery low depth of depravity, that their 
religion is a fraud, and that if, in 'Tartarus, 
they do not lift up their eyes and behold 
their victims afar off, then— 

Yet he feels that heaven's benedictions 
rest upon him, while with cool persistency 
he takes the shackles which our sainted 
apostles of liberty tore from his limbs, 
locks them upon the feeble limbs of wom- 
an, and hands the key to the common en- 
emy. If just men made perfect can be 
moved to tears, then the spirits of our anti- 
slavery martyrs hang over the battlements 
of heaven and weep to see the ungrateful 
portion meted out by a freedman to their 
defenceless widows, daughters, sisters, 
and mothers—and for no other reason 
than that they are women. What news 
has Mrs. Phillips, just departed, borne to 
her sainted husband in the spirit-world? 
The sad tidings that the streets of his be- 
loved Boston, which he once made too 
pure for the footsteps of a slave-catcher, 
still resound to the tread of the woman- 
catcher; and that the once hunted slave. 
untrue to the principles of his new-found 
freedom, has turned huntsman. Once a 
mob held a rope aroung Garrison’s neck; 
but now a black man assists in holding 
the noose around the neck of Garrison’s 
daughter. O Gratitude, thou, too, art a rare 
gem—even among negro law-makers! Of 
course Mr. Chappelle tights from behind 
the crumbling ramparts of ‘*Heaven's De- 
crees,” ‘*Natural Inferiority,” ‘**Woman’s 
Sphere,” etc. But these walls are too old; 
they have been battered and riddled by the 
missiles of truth till they are insecure. 
From these same positions the slave power 
fought to keep him and me in bondage. 
But. thank God! they could not stand be- 
fore the thunder of Sumner’s artillery, 
and in due time they must fall before the 
prayers and tears of woman. For eternal 
right is on her side, and the cause must 
triumph. 

Just how any colored man who knows 
the history of his race can stand beside 
the newly-made graves of Sumner, Gar- 
rison, and Phillips, and oppose the eterna! 
principle of human rights, is to me incom- 
prehensible. If he fail to be inspired with 
love for liberty from their unselfish lives 
laid upon its altar, then the precious sacri- 
fice was made in vain. As for me, I can not 
forget the heroic self-sacrifice of Prudence 
Crandall, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lucy 
Stone, Susan B. Anthony, and a host of 
other women who suffered to free me and 
my race. If. after they have taken me out 
of the mire and placed me on my feet, I 
prove so ungrateful as to stand between 
them and the highest station in the gift of 
the people, may I be returned in chains 
to that bondage from which they helped 
to redeem me. In the name of thousands 
of young colored men who hate oppres- 
sion, and love liberty and advocate it for 
all good citizens without regard to race, 
color, or sex, I wish to enter my protest 
against Mr. Chappelle’s position on this 
question. According to the logic of his 
vote against the bill, the next Legislature 
would be perfectly right in disfranchising 
every colored person in the Common- 
Wealth. Let him no more protest against 
the color line till he is willing to erase the 
sex line. Very respectfully, 

N. H. ENSLEY. 
a 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


. 


Patents have been granted to women, 
during the week ending June 1, 1886, as 
follows: 

_Phebe R. Addoms, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
Ventilator. 

Ellen A. Bailey, St. Charles, Mo., Ma- 
chine-needle. : 

Esther R. Spencer, > om 
Lacing-bearing. 


Rochester, N. 








Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly's protest 
against woman suffrage belongs to pro- 
tests of the nature which are to thinking, 
conscientious persons the strougest of ap- 
peals for women in politics. To begin with, 
he separates politics from all moral and so- 
cial duties with a courage worthy of any 
machine politician of the day, and forth- 
with bars out women because of their **un- 
compromising spiritual sight and sense.” 
Then he gives, as another peculiar reason 
for their not entering political fields, the 
fact that ‘their souls are at the judgment 
when men can only use their minds.” 

We are not surprised to iearn that a 
great number of men are not using this 
highest of endowments, soul,—since we 
had long suspected them of getting on 
without something of vast importance to 
right character. But it does surprise us 
to learn that high moral and spiritual im- 
pulse incapacitates women for doing good 
in politics because. they would be tram- 
pled on by men as interfering with their 
‘physical and intellectual movements,” 
and besides, that this moral and spiritual 
element would be dangerous as appealing 
to men’s ‘coarser strength,” and, more- 
over, when put into action in polities, 
would ‘result in social disorder and disre- 
spect of law.” We doubt if men are as 
basely material and such a deplorable ar- 
ray of brutes as this would indicate; yet 
that does not change the fact that more 
moral force is needful in all publie life, 
since in morals alone is strength, while 
weakness and imbecility are the attributes 
of intellect without its possession. 

Now, since institutions are but the his- 
tory of men’s natures, are we not arresting 
human progress by helping a ‘coarser’ 
element to found them, and to dictate the 
laws? For the desires, appetites, and pas- 
sions of men have protected themselves 
with laws, and some of these so cruel that 
only when more earnestness and spiritual- 
ity are combined with intellect will they 
disappear. ‘Thus, only by working beyond 
our age and for ultimate and universal 
ends can we accomplish anything of last- 
ing benetit to mankind. ‘This principle is 
as true in politics as in all other walks of 
life, for all truth is connected, and a moral 
law works the same everywhere. 

Lastly, Mr. O’Reilly’s words not only 
breathe a material and earthly odor, but 
are put under a thin veil of sentiment 
which only serves to show the more clear- 
ly their basis. We may well be suspicious 
of all sentimentality regarding the ‘divin- 
ity” of women, when coupled with the in- 
formation that this divinity will be direct- 
ly disregarded when it interferes with the 
power and pride of men. In fact, all such 
vulgar sentiment regarding women is a 
disease. Coming, as it does, from darker 
ages and a cruder civilization, it haunts 
the brains of the narrow-visioned as the 
ghosts and goblins of old haunted the 
brains of more primitive men. But, like 
all diseases, it must die, gradually disap- 
pearing from view as have other monu- 
ments of uncultured thought. In the 
meantime, let us work that they may dis- 
appear the sooner. L. W. U. 

La Crosse, June 10, 1886. 
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MADAME DE STRUVE. 





Mme. de Struve, wife of the Russian 
minister in Washington, is considered one 
of the most brilliant women, intellectually, 
in that city. A writer recently said of 
her: 

One would hardly see in the little, pale, 
gray Russian woman the magnetism, bril- 
liancy, and fascination which are hers. 
Mme. de Struve has a short, thin figure, 
colorless complexion, blue eyes, and pre- 
maturely gray hair. As dress goes, she 
could not be called a well-dressed woman. 
Her clothes, though always of good mate- 
rial, seem to be the one thing she is most 
unconscious of and on which she spends 
the least thought. But with all lack of 
taste in shade and fashion, her appearance 
never suggests want of harmony. With- 
out beauty and without the art of dress, 
she is acknowledged by the entire diplo- 
matic corps to be their cleverest member, 
and Mr. Blaine gives her no equal and no 
rivalin Washington. The Russian minis- 
ter’s wife is thoroughly well read in books, 
and knows the newspapers of all countries 
from beginning toend She is master of 
half-a-dozen languages, speaking English 
almost as well as her native tongue. Her 
knowledge of medicine is large, and was 
gained by a course of study. She is in- 
clined to be what is called strong-minded 
in this country. and if she were an Ameri- 
“an would be claimed by the woman suf- 
fragists. Sheisa better diplomatist than her 
husband, and the compliment to her is no 
disparagement to him. In fact, it may be 
said that few ministers here are as accom- 
plished in diplomacy as Mme. de Struve. 
But she is one of the most truly natural 
women, frank and outspoken and just. 
When a young American abused her hospi- 
tality by appearing at one of her evening 
parties in a half-intoxicated condition, she 
quietly requested his friends to take him 
home. The next day she wrote the young 
fellow a note recalling the invitations, 
which prevented him from going again to 
her house. At the same time she was even 
more kind than before to his sister, whom 
she continued to welcome as her guest. 





Though a very busy woman, she is a de- 
voted mother, and her five children get a 
good deal of her time. Mme. de Struve is 
an accomplished horsewoman, and handles 
the reins most skilfully. She had, when 
here, a wagonette large enough to hold 
the tive children. She did the driving her- 
self, sitting on the box, sometimes accom- 
panied by her husband. 


> Aadied a 
THE GOLDEN RULE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Apropos of the annual meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Assovia- 
tion, the Golden Rule says: 


It is not to be doubted that the move- 
ment for the admission of women to the 
suffrage is strengthening and spreading. 
Its growth is, we believe, great among the 
professional classes. 

Clergymen who, a few years ago, dis- 
missed the idea of a woman's voting with 
a shrug of the shoulders and a wave of 
the hand, are now speaking in favor of its 
adoption. Those who are laboring in the 
temperance cause and in the work of 
moral reform are usually found heartily 
in sympathy. In fact, we are inclined to 
believe that not a few care little for the 
dropping of a ballot into the ballot-box, 
but do care a great deal for those enlarged 
rights and broader advantages which would 
follow the exercise of the political right. 
The political reform is desired by reason of 
the moral reform. It has been found in 
Washington ‘Territory, where women do 
vote and hold office, that rum-sellers who 
beguile little boys into their dens do not 
easily escape when mothers are on the 
juries. 

The opening of colleges and medical and 
law-schools to wowen, the entrance of 
women into employments from which it 
was formerly supposed their sex debarred 
them, the example of the position and in- 
fluence of women such as Mrs. Livermore 
and Miss Willard, the work of women in 
the realms of the higher scholarship, these 
and other similar considerations are prov- 
ing to all that the movement for the suf- 
frage is only a part of a general movement 
for the elevation and improvement of 
womanhood. It is also evident that this 
movement in behalf of women is also only 
a part of a yet broader movement for the 
elevation and improvement of the race. 
‘The cause of woman suffrage, worthy as it 
is in itself, is even yet more worthy by 
reason of its connections and affiliations 
with the noblest of all causes, the develop- 


ment of mankind into a higher Christian 


civilization. 


HUMOROUS. 


The New Haven Register says: **In arti- 
cle on Yale yesterday, for ‘alum water’ 
read ‘alma mater.’ ” 





Never calla man a liar. Tell him that 
he is fully capable of holding a position 
in the weather bureau. 


A high-schoo] boy says that the reason 
one’s school-days are styled * the seed-time 
of life’ is probably because they are such 
a harrowing time. 


A Chicago boy swallowed some needles 
about seven years ago, and now they are 
working out of his calves. That is nothing. 
We know an editor who swallowed some 
campaign lies when he was a boy, and they 
have been working out all over his paper 
for several years.—Puck. 

They were walking round and round the 
galleries at the fair. ‘Don’t you want to 
sit down? Aren't you weary?” whispered 
tenderly the fair-haired youth. She—No; 
(Cd rather walk. I’m not fatigued in the 
least. He (admiringly)—Do you know 
you’re just the wife I'd like—vou're never 
ill and never tired. (She who walks be- 
cause she is hoping to mect another young 
man)—Oh! but you don’t know how tired 
I should get if I should marry you. 


The Point of View.—Said an impatient 
man, waiting for the closing of the Cam- 
bridge bridge, ‘I don’t think they ought to 
allow bridges to be open in this way so 
long, so people can’t get across.” Said the 
same man, an hour afterward, on board a 
yacht bound down the harbor, and waiting 
for the same draw to turn, “It seems 
strange that a bridge-tender will keep a 
vessel waiting in this way.” 





CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyzs, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 


“T HAVE no appetite,” complain many sufferers. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives an appetite and enables 
the stomach to perform its duty. 





For the Relief and Cure of 


KEENICS vireo, pious. 
LEVER Pies, any taay can take those, 
Pl LLS — OS Gente a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 

WINE OF COCA NERVE, TONIC and 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


The best and most re- 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 








liable BRAIN AND 





Every-Day Religion. 


By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKR, $1.50. 
CONTENTS. 

Hiow To MAKe Tue Most or Lire.——Tue FamMiILy 

in Heaven anv Eantu.——THe RELIGION WHicH 

EoM- 


PHASIS IY RELIGION AND LIFE.——SPEAKING THE 





Passes AWAY, AND THAT WHICH ABIDES. 


TavtTu ix Love.——UNTRANSLATABLE WorpDs.—— 


Tue Dury or Being UNPASHIONABLE.——VOL- 


UNTARY AND AvTomMaTIC Moratity. —~ TRUE 





AND FALse MANLINESS. Tue Kupper, Com- 


Pass, CHART, AND SatLs iN MAN.——Morat Mis- 


ALLIANCES.——MEN's SINS GOING BEFORE AND 


arren Tuew.—Everny “Now” tue Day or 


SALVATION.~—-STANDING IN THE DoonwaYy-—— 


Four Kinps or Prety.——Wuat We Possess 


anp Wuat We Own.——Wuat Witt Make Us 





GENEROUS? Power AND Aim.——Vis_ INER- 


TL® IN Nature anv Lire.——THINK OF Goop 


Tuinca, Not or Bap THINGs. THe Sin WHicu 





Besets Us, AND THE Goop wuaicu Ile_ps Us. 


——THe Goop SaA¥AaRITAN ——BEGINNING AT THE 


Rieut Enp.——Tur Heavens anp HELLS OF 


THE Present Lire.——MoRAL MECHANICS AND 
DYNAMICS. —— TRANSITION PERIODS, —— Lost 
OPPORTUNITIES. Tue Eruics or tHe BaLior- 


Box.——Tur BrB_e a PANORAMA OF LIFE. 





MORNING ; “Their reading would do much 
STAR.| to ennoble our daily lives. They 
speak words ef soberness and 
| love. The style is pure, simple 
and winning.” 
} 


METHODIST “Clearly written in a popular 
captivating style, with an 


ITINERANT. and 
abundance of illustration and sug- 


gestive thought, it makes a volume 
of deep interest.” 


“Tt is full of practical moral les- 
sons for every-day life. Their in- 
fluence cannot be otherwise than 
healthful and helpful.” 


LUTHERAN 
QUARTERLY. 


“It is a book to read in silence, 
or to the family group, in the as- 
surance of receiving light and 
warmth from its helpful pages.” 


GOSPEL 
BANNER, | 


*“Clearness of thought, purity 
of sentiment, directness of pur- 
pose, simplicity of diction and 
elegance of style, make the vol- 
ume a remarkable one, and one 
which takes a high place among 
the didactic works of the time 


BOSTON 
COURIER, | 


The present volume is full of the 
richest and most helpful thought.” 





*,* Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 


Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 


A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 


Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 


The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 


A ‘apa Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
ake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Independence Day for Women. 
Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 

the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

R.SCOTT'S beauti- 


AGENT WANTED fc; BisSE CS sets: 


Sample free to those becoming agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
OR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





No risk. quick sales. Territory given. 
CH Sati 





ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS. 


BOSTON. 


IN LEISLER'S TIMES. By Evsrimer 8&8. 
Brooks. A Story-Study of Knickerbocker New 
York, with twenty-four drawings by W. T. Smed 
ley, Itdealsa with the beginnings of self-govern 
ment by the people, and in its accuracy and skilful 
handling of a subject little understood will prove a 
valuable addition to early colonial history. $1.50. 

HEAVEN'S GATE; A Story of the Forest of 
Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN. One of the 
strongest books of the season, dealing with phases 
of English life of forty years ago. There is great 
individuality of character, and the incidents, especi- 
ally the disaster and the rescue in the coal mine, are 
full of intense interest. $1.25. 

ENGLAND AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN 
BANKER, The third edition of this delightfully 
readable book is now ready. Ita success has been 
phenomenal, and shows what an observant, wide- 
awake business-map can achieve simply by keeping 
his eyes and eara open to actual impressions of 
places and people. 31.50. 

TREASURE THOUGHTS FROM CANON 
FARRAR. Spare Minute Series. Compiled by 
Rosk Porter. The large number of extracts in 
this volume have been selected with great care and 
discrimination, and the popu.ar English divine is 
well represented. 21. 

DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. By Reven Tomas, 
D. PD. The sterling worth of these sermons, as well 
as the wide popularity of the author, will create a 
steady demand for the book, $1.50. 

IN THE KING'S GARDEN, By James Berry 
BENSEL. ‘he sudden death of this gifted poet in 
the early maturity of his powers lends greater in- 
terest to the graceful rhythm and tender poetic fancy 
of his verses, which for the last few years have 
been growing in public favor. 

THROUGH THE YEAR WITH THE 
POETS. Arranged and compiled by Oscar Fay 
ApaMs. Bix volumes of this admirable series have 
now been issued, each one permeated with the very 
spirit of the season represented by the title. Even 
greater attractions are promised for the months to 
come. 75 cents each. 

SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. By Mrs. 
Saran K. Botton. With unusual facilities for ob- 
servation, Mra. Bolton has studied social con- 
ditions as peculiarly adapfed to the higher educa 
tion of women, also to public charities, working- 
men’s homes, ete., all subjects of especial interest, 
and treated with much power, 

A_ NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. A very suggestive story, 
showing girls who are obliged to be self-supporting 
how they may make an honorable living by striking 
out into new channels, and using whatever bomely 
powers they may possess, 75 cents. 

HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK. By 
Cunistina Goodwin, ‘The charming narrative of 
how four lively school-girls were initiated into the 
details of practical housework under the careful 
training of one of the mothers. The whole thing is 
as bright as a play, and will prove vepy attractive 
to girls and full of interest to mothers.” 75 cents. 

HOLD UP YOUR HESDS, GIRLS! By 
Annie ll. Ryper. A series of talks to girls on 
familiar subjects, such as work, talk, study, friends, 
etc., all written in the brightest, most magnetic 
style, that will irresistibly hold the attention of 
young readers and compel their acquiescence. $1. 

WHAT'S MINE’S MINE. By Groree Mac. 
DONALD. This last novel of Macdonald's is one of 
his best In constructive ability and force, and has all 
the picturesque beauty of description that charac- 
terizes his earlier books. $1.50. 

GOOD WORK. By Mary Dwine.y Cue.us. A 


story of earnest and successful effort. 12mo, 463 
pp., cloth. Price $1.50. 
MYSTERY OF THE LODGE. By Mary 


DWINELL CHELLIS. The work exhibits fine insight 
into character and common-sense views of religion. 
12mo, 388 pp., cloth. Price $1.50. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Franklin St. Boston. 


EXTRA PREMI 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 





Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 
An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,” Old Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved bas passed from sight, 
but the music of bis voice is in the air.” 


lst, At the low price of $1 fur the Engraving, size 
24x33 inches. whale aii 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

8d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50, 





CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
re benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neue 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Busan C. Voor 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masss. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ng; made my scaip perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry bumor of several years’ standing.” —Mrs- E.F, 
FISHER, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remeay for 
Falling Hair, —_ Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, ¢ ossy 
and of natural color.’’—Mrs,8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others dv.”—Mrs. H. V, CHaprn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 


RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
ae by leading Drugyista and Hairdressers, and 
} y a BROTHERs, Proprietors, 349 Wasbing- 
on Street. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Cotfee and Tea, including Cream, 6 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 ets. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking aud serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices ; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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BOSTON, JUNE 19, 1886. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3683, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.’* money order, may be seni at our 
risk. oney sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
who have not paid for this year should do 
80 now, before the last half of the year is 
entered upon. The payment of our bills 
cannot be deferred. To meet them, we 
need all that is due us. * Bear it in mind, 
please. L. 8. 





The leisure of the summer will give to 
*some persons an opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WomMAN’S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 

For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WomAN's JOURNAL we will give either one 
of the following books: 

DuTIEs OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

MORAL EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 
Sex, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

SHorRT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, by T. W. Higginson. 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE Arr, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 

For one yearly subscriber we will give 
one of the following: 

Tue Lire ANp LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the — rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

[Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 
ings. ] 

THE WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 
ley. ‘This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four FEET, Fins AND WINGS, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
scriber we will give either of the follow- 
ing: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. ‘This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 

SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
WIFE, by Marietta Holley. ‘These books 
are full of witand humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

JAMES AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 








a 
INDUSTRIES OF WOMEN---19, 


A SYMPOSIUM AT ELMIRA COLLEGE, N.Y. 

I had the pleasure of delivering a lecture 
at Elmira College in January last. It was 
not my first peep at the institution, which 
I had once seen surrounded by the bloom 
of summer, and in all the excitement of the 
gala days preceding vacation. I now found 
it wrapped in winter snows, but able to 
give me a warm reception and welcome. 
My story was very short, yet I could not 
refrain from commending to the young la- 
dies the topic which has occupied me so 
much of late. ‘T'wo literary societies in 
the College, Kappa Sigma and Pi Mu, 
promised to devote an evening to the con- 
sideration of Women’s Industries, and the 
result was recently sent me in the follow- 
ing notes, which are here reprinted from 
the College monthly, yclept The Sybil: 

J. W. H. 

Discussions on leading topics of the day 
form an interesting as well as profitable 
sag of the programme in the semi-month- 
y meetings of Kappa Sigma. When Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe delivered her lecture on 
“Polite Society.” in the college lecture 
course of the past winter, she was kind 
enough to take an intefest in this branch 
of the society work, and requested that 
Kappa Sigma would consider the question 
of **Woman’s Industries.” ‘Tointerest the 
society members in the subject Mrs. Howe 
sent copies of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
where, in the column under her charge, 
many items were found which offered sug- 
gestions for discussion. A portion of the 
meeting of April 23 was devoted to this 
discussion. It was universally agreed that 
the greatest obstacle woman has to en- 
counter in her efforts to be self-supporting, 


occupations are crowded at starvation 
wages, while many fields in which wom- 
an is eminently fitted to shine, are left 
with little or no competition, for the sole 
reason that polite (?) society withholds its 
sanction. This popular prejudice, which 
makes the position of a sensitive and re- 
fined workingwoman so painful, might be 
in a great degree removed, if women of 
means and social position would give the 
right hand of fellowship to respectable 
women who are striving by honest means 
to gain a livelihood. 

There is a large field for women as phy- 
sicians and professional nurses. ‘This is 
gradually being recognized, and the ser- 
vices of women in these directions are 
more and more in demand. It is unques- 
tionable that the care of the sick is wom- 
an‘s forte, and, with the ski!l acquired by 
a thorough medical training, there is every 
reason why she should have perfect suc- 
cess in this department. 

There are now in government employ 
about 4.000 women, the greater number 
being in the treasury department. By 
fair trial it has been proved that woman 
is quicker in counting money and in all 
questions of figures than man is. Conse- 
quently woman is especially qualified for 
the position of accountant and bookkeeper. 
Also as correspondent, clerk, or stenogra- 
pher she is fully able to cope with man. 
It was stated on the authority of a lawyer 
of this city. that a skilful lady stenogra- 
pher is in all points preferable to a man, 
and need never be out of employment. 

The dead-letter office and post-offices 
might profitably employ a large number 
of lady clerks, for they show exceptional 
ability in deciphering penmanship. 

Insurance business is another in which 
women have been known to be very suc- 
cessful, and there is no reason why wom- 
en should not engage in it, especially as 
it does not require as much previous prep- 
aration as many employments. 

Many women have been very successful 
in the culinary department, acquiring a 
wide reputation for their skill and often 
establishing a prosperous business. Sev- 
eral instances in Elmira, Williamsport, 
Canisteo and vicinity were cited by the 
girls as having come within the circle of 
their observation. An anecdote was re- 
lated of a young woman who, by canning 
fruit for sale, earned sufficient money to 
send her brother through college. Wom- 
en may be very successful as florists or as 
gardeners in raising early vegetables for 
market; in raising chickens with the aid 
of the incubator, andin selling eggs; in 
dairy work and in similar occupations. 

An incident was told of a young lady 
whose father had been president of a coal 
mine, and who, after his death, carried on 
the business of the mine with entire suc- 
cess. The question was asked, **Why are 
not women oftener employed in buying 
goods for mereantile houses?” ‘They are 
certainly acknowledged to have superior 
taste in selection. 

It is a pity that the premium lists of our 
State and county fairs are not so arranged 
that premiums may be awarded to more 
useful products of woman’s skill than the 
inevitable silk quilt. A change in this re- 
spect is much to be desired. Women’s 
exchanges, where the articles bear the dis- 
tinctive mark of the maker, might also be 
made very profitable. 

Unquestionably women should occupy 
a place in our Boards of Education, and 
should have a voice in educational matters. 
In many places this experiment has been 
tried with perfect success. ‘The influence 
of cultured women might do much to raise 
the standard of the Boards of Education; 
which, under the present purely political 
régime, often deserve to be parodied as 
“slabs of ignorance.”” As to woman’s be- 
coming masculine by engaging in such 
pursuits, many opinions were expressed, 
and an instance was cited of a woman law- 
yer who, in a most trying position, lost 
not a particle of her womanliness. 

These are a few of the lines of thought 
enlarged upon by the young ladies. ‘The 
verdict was that a woman,as well as man,to 
be successful must choose the occupation 
for which she has the greatest natural 
bent. If she follows her chosen occupa- 
tion unobtrusively and faithfully, she is 
entitled to universal respect and recogni- 
tion. 

++ — 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND MR, STEAD. 

In a letter to Miss Frances E. Willard, 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, now in London, 
says: 

An active temperance worker in Wol- 
wich not long ago told me that for one in- 
temperate person in his poor parish he 
had ten impure ones—that gradually 
through his self-denying temperance mis- 
sion he had been awakened to the urgency 
of the yet more tremendous purity work 
which is looming up before all Christians 
who refuse to be hypocrites. I cannot 
therefore tell you how profoundly I re- 
joice that your own energetic young cru- 
sade is being guided into this new life—so 
vital to the future of our race. But I 
must now confine myself to answering the 
questions in your letters. Mr. Stead has 
no paper of hisown. He still continues as 
editor of the daily evening newspaper, 
The Pall Mall Gazette, which has never 
ceased to be under his editorship, even 
during his imprisonment. The Pall Mall 
Gazette is one of the old established Lon- 
don dailies, but has hithertofore been guid- 
ed (as are all daily newspapers)by an un- 
just sexual standard. Only since Mr. 
Stead’s entrance upon the journal has this 
been changed, and of course, even now, he 
has not “ta free hand” in the journal; and 
the public press generally considers him 
**a real nuisance!” 

In relation to your second question as to 
the Queen’s personal action in the matter 
of Mr. Stead’s oakum picking and original 
imprisonment as acommon felon, I cannot 
give you “legally favorable” facts, but it 
is fully believed that owing to representa- 
tions made by women direct to her Majes- 
ty, the attention of the government (then 
Tory) was directed to the outrage. At the 





is public opinion. The so-called genteel 


time of the imprisonment, Mr. Cross, head 





of the Home Office, was attending to elec- 
tion matters in the country, and quite un- 
aware of the facts; but the change to a 
“first-class misdemeanment” was made 
officially by her intervention. 
Believe me with sincerest wishes for 
your wise guidance in your great work, 
Yours sincerely, 
ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


inte : 
AN ANTI-SLAVERY WOMAN IN 1797. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., JUNE 11, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In a book of “Extracts from Various 
Authors,” dated 1802, I find these lines, 
that show the early interest of women in 
relation to Southern slavery: J. M. B. 

In the following verses the hospitality of the Caro- 
linians and their cruelty to their slaves is strongly 
contrasted.] 

‘*What boots the fleecy field and verdant mead, 

If ’mid their bloom the weltering captive bleed? 

Or what avails that many a sumptuous dome 

To every traveller yields a generous home, 

If the rich banquet and the costly cheer 

Are fan'd by sighs and moistened by a tear? 

Thus from the snowy district of the Maine 

To where red Georgia spreads her parching plain, 

In one fixed union, with one soul inspired, 

By their great wrongs and greater prospects fired, 

The blended offspring of each varying clime, 

From wintry age to nature's vernal prime, 

Brace their bold arms, and with collected might 

In the just cause their differing forms unite. 

To the full field their patriot troops repair, 

Inspired by hope, united by despair. 

Before the Chief with sworn allegiance kneel, 

And to high Heaven prefer the great appeal.”’ 

{[Notge.—The emphatical motto of ‘Appeal to 
Heaven” was, early in the Revolution, affixed to the 
American standard. 

“Beacon Hill,” a local poem, historic and deacrip- 
tive, by Mrs. Sarah Wentworth (Apthorpe) Morton. 
Boston : Manning & Loring, 1797.] 





a 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


Mrs. Mary B. Willard, of the Union Sig- 
nal, finds herself obliged to spend another 
year in Berlin, for the sake of her daugh- 
ter’s studies. She is willing to take into 
her home a few girls, who will have the 
advantages of the best teachers, and also 
of lectures, concerts, and sight-seeing in 
that famous city, under her care. A small 
home school under such excellent personal 
influence as Mrs. Willard’s, in a great 
European capital, affords an unusual com- 
bination of privileges. When our young 
women go abroad to study, the education- 
al advantages are often largely counter- 
balanced by the lack of home care and in- 
fluence. This is a rare opportunity for 
American girls whose parents desire them 
to study abroad. Particulars as to terms, 
ete., can be had from Mrs. Mary B. Wil- 
lard, 49 A IIL Friedrich Strasse, Berlin, or 
at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 


a oe 
FROM SOUTHWESTERN TEXAS. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

San Antonio is the principal city of 
Southwestern ‘Texas. Numerous stage 
lines run from here, besides five railroads. 

As I went towards Mexico, in all the 
villages along the way, I found willing lis- 
teners, and sometimes gentlemen from 
other localities who volunteered to arrange 
a lecture at home on the evening I could 
be there. 

In one place I saw the good effect of the 
work of an energetic woman who is collect- 
ing money to improve the town. She is 
also post-mistress and hotel-keeper, and 
writes letters for some who find it hard to 
do it for themselves. ‘wo hundred miles 
away I heard a man tell of her good din- 
ners. 

I went a little way toward California 
The stations are small, as stock and sheep- 
raising is the main business. There was 
always a school-house, and I never failed 
of an audience. ‘This trip terminated at 
Uvalde, a larger town and county seat. 
Here a literary club gave me the use of 
their hall, and substituted my lecture for 
their regular meeting. ‘All the empty 
seats were full,” as well as the standing- 
room, even on the stairs. After the lecture 
words of sympathy for the cause were 
many. 

On returning, I went five miles off the 
railroad to the quaint old town of Castro- 
ville. Settled originally by Alsatians, the 
Catholic religion and German language 
and customs prevail. The residents were 
much interested in a vote to be taken ina 
few days relative to moving the county 
seat. As in all old towns, there are women 
who own property and have no man in the 
family to vote. Now moving the county 
seat means a double burden to them, as it 
decreases the value of their property and 
increases their taxes to build new county 
buildings. ‘these women-property-own- 
ers easily saw the good of women voting. 

San Antonio's pet scheme this year is a 
railroad to the sea-voast. It goes over the 
historic ground of the old Spanish mis- 
sions, all of which can be seen from the 
car-windows. It gives one a peculiar sen- 
sation to see the ruins of a piece of Euro. 
pean architecture in a mesquite thicket. 

Thirty miles out, on this road, I went to 
Floresville, and talked woman suffrage in 
a neat court-house. ‘The whole village 
turned out to hear. 

In all these directions the question was 
extremely new. Yet much sympathy was 








expressed, and men said: “I don’t know 
whether I am for woman suffrage, but I 
am for woman's rights. The girls must 
have as good a chance as the boys.” 
MARIANA T. FOLSOM. 


a —_ 
TO THE WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS OF MAINE. 


The board of government of the Maine 
Woman Suffrage Association desires to 
have the subject of giving the ballot to 
woman brought before the public contin- 
uously and with vigor. To this end, it 
recommends, with urgency, the formation 
in all the cities, towns, and villages of the 
commonwealth, of local woman suffrage 
societies,which shall depend upon the ser- 
vices of the clergy, teachers, physicians, 
lawyers, merchants, farmers, artisans, as 
well as women, to discuss the subject of 
the ballot, arouse public sympathy, and 
influence the makers of our laws. 

It is believed that there is a large latent 
sympathy with our cause. Itis thought 
that simple forms of organization, local 
interest, local talent, can develop this sym- 
pathy into outward expression and effec- 
tive organization. The board of govern- 
ment is holding a series of parlor meetings 
in Portland, and will arrange for a public 
meeting in June. It earnestly invites co- 
operation from all parts of the State. Let 
parlor meetings be held. Let able local 
speakers be invited to speak. Let an oc- 
casional public meeting be arranged for. 
Let the candidates for the legislature be 
interviewed, invited to meetings, urged to 
greater study of the question of woman 
suffrage. 

While civil service reform, a sound 
ey. prohibition, a new system of 
political economy based upon Christianity, 
are all needing advocacy and organiza- 
tion, it can be easily shown that the ballot 
in the hands of woman will be a great aid 
in achieving all the ends which these great 
reforms ure seeking to attain. Communi- 
cations may be addressed to Mrs. E. H. 
Osgood, Portland, corresponding secre- 
tary. HENRY BLANCHARD, Pres. 


a + o+- —_ 


LETTER FROM REV. SAMUEL LONGFELLOW. 


The following letter from Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow was read at a meeting of the 
Maine Woman Suffrage Association held 
in Portland, June 14, 1886. 


CAMBRIDGE, JUNE 13, 1886. 
Rev. Henry Blanchard, President Woman's Suf- 

Srage Association: 

Dear Sir,—When I wrote you that I 
could not conveniently accept the invita- 
tion to be present and speak at the meeting 
of your society on June 14th, I promised to 
write you some words that might be read 
in the course of your proceedings. 

My own opinion in favor of woman suf- 
frage is very largely, as I find in thinking 
of it, a matter of intellectual compulsion. 
I cannot get away from the logic of it. I 
mean that, to my mind, it follows necessa- 
rily and inexorably from the principles 
upon which our government is founded, 
and from the practice actually established 
upon those principles. We have committed 
ourselves to the theory und practice of 
universal suffrage, as far as men are con- 
cerned, with some very slight limitations, 
of age, etc., not important in a personal 
statement. We know that there are diffi- 
culties and dangers in this universal giv- 
ing the vote toall men. But we have de- 
cided that the difficulties and dangers are 
on the whole less than would exist under a 
suffrage restricted to certain classes. We 
declare that on the whole it is safe for all 
men (except minors, paupers, idiots or in- 
sane persons) to have a vote. We believe 
that on the whole the good sense, the in- 
telligence, the education, and the virtue in 
the community will, in the case of men, 
overweigh the ignorance, the stupidity, or 
the vice, in it. We believe in the case of 
men that every citizen has a right to vote, 
because our government is founded upon 
the consent of the governed ; because those 
who are taxed have a right to a voice and 
a representation in the imposing of taxes ; 
because we believe that an active interest 
in questions of public policy is an educa- 
tional influence, and increases the intelli- 
gence of the community ; because the exer- 
cise of a duty and a responsibility is a 
moral education; finally, because we be- 
lieve that one class in the community has 
neither the right nor the ability to legis- 
late for the whole. For these reasons, 
among others, we proclaim and practise 
universal suffrage for men. 

Now comes in the logic, which, as I said, 
I for one cannot get away from. I cannot 
see that there is one of these reasons for 
man’s having the vote which does not 
equally hold true of woman. 

1, Women are governed, and have aright 
to a voice in the making of the laws, to 
give or to withhold their consent to the 
government. 

2, They are taxed, and have a right toa 
voice in the laying of taxes. 

3, Women’s welfare depends as much as 
men's upon good laws, and they have as 
much at stake and as real an interest in the 
policy of government. 

4, An active interest in such matters is 
equally an educational influence, in increas- 
ing the intelligence of the community upon 
which the stability of good government 
depends. 

5, The exercise of a duty and a respon- 
sibility will educate the character of wom- 
an as that of man, and elevate the moral 
force of society upon which its stability so 
much more depends. 

6, The class called men has neither the 
right nor ability to legislate for the whole. 

Of course I know the objections and the 
practical difficulties that lie in the way of 
carrying out these theoretical principles. 
The same objections and practical difficul- 
ties exist in the case of men. The actual 
falls short of the ideal in politics as in 
everything else. But this does not lead us 
to withhold the vote from men. It need 
not keep us from establishing the suffrage 
of women. These objections, I hope, will 
be met and answered at your meeting by 





i 
one and another speaker, as I have hot 
time to do or attempt. 

It is no harm to a good cause, to One 
which is right and just in principle, that it 
should be delayed by objections. They 
give time for careful thinking and for de. 
liberate action. No movement involvin a 
great change should be hasty or ill-cong 
ered. It should show itself strong enough 
to overcome objections, to conquer opposi- 
tion by reason and justice. The movement 
must be a growth, not a convulsion, if jr 
is to be steadfast and lasting, healthfy) 
and helpful and beneficent. 

But the greatest obstacle lies not in the 
reasons against—though these must be al. 
lowed their due welght, and must be ap. 
swered not by declamation but by reason, 
The greatest obstacle is the intangible 
unreasoning one of the prejudice of custom, 
and habit, which dread all change, fear al} 
things untried. ‘These must be met by pa. 
tience, earnestness, and faith. 

Woman suffrage will not heal all evils, 
nor abolish all sins and crimes. All women 
will not vote wisely nor virtuously. But 
our faith is that with women as with men 
the intelligent and the good will outweigh 
the ignorant and the vicious. At any rate, 
we shall no longer have thousands of inte}. 
ligent and virtuous women feeling that 
they are denied a just right. 

Yours for the right, 
SAMUEL LONGFELLOw. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE LEGISLATURE, 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, in the Provi- 
dence Journal of the 3d inst., under the 
above head, makes an historic statement 
for Rhode Island that shows at what dis- 
advantage a disfranchised class Is sure to 
be put. It is touching to read how Mrs, 
Chace, now in her eightieth year, watched 
with hope for the concession to women of 
a possible right which is given to men at 
twenty-one years of age. ‘The article is as 
follows :— 

“Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, 
For the good or evil side. 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
Offering each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand. 
And the sheep upon the right, 


And the choice goes by forever 
*Twixt that darkness and that light.” 


On Thursday morning of last week, when 
my son telegraphed me from Newport, 
‘*Woman Suffrage Amendment passed the 
House by a vote of forty-eight to eight,” 
my heart swelled with fervent thanksgiy- 
ing, the ground seemed firmer under my 
feet, my faith in the sense of justice of 
Rhode Island men grew strong, and life 
devoted to human progress seemed really 
worth living. No person at that hour could 
have convinced me that, by any possibility, 
the Senate could go back on the record of 
the January session. and decree postpone- 
ment or delay on this long and well-con- 
sidered proposition. The question was 
simply this, **Shall the voter of this State 
decide at the November election whether 
women shall be enfranchised in Rhode 
Island?” And the action of the late Gen- 
eral Assembly had proved that the senti- 
ment was almost unanimous in favor of 
submitting the question to the decision of 
the people. So, secure in my content and 
contidence, I awaited the next act in this 
absorbing drama. I would not go to 
Boston, as I usually do, to attend the great 
reform meetings on this anniversary week. 
[ would not leave Rhode [sland, in this 
hour of her new birth. I would stay, 
watching my native state through this 
struggie for justice to her daughters. We 
had not asked that they should have a voice 
in deciding their own fate. We would 
leave it to the men—our husbands, our 
fathers, our sons, and our brothers. So I 
waited, with scarcely a doubt or a fear, 
saying all the while to myself— 

“Ever the right comes uppermost, 
And ever is justice done.” 


On Friday morning I opened my Jour- 
NAL, looking eagerly for the announce- 
ment that the wise and just action of the 
House on ‘Thursday morning had been 
confirmed by the Senate in the afternoon. 
How read the record? ‘The motion to 
postpone to the January session prevailed 
by a vote of twenty-two to eleven.” And 
then—the Senate tuok up, hastily, the con- 
sideration of other bills, some important 
and some unimportant, apparently uncon- 
scious that a crime had been committed! 

Let me give to the people of Rhode 
Island a chapter of domestic history: 
Seventeen years ago last October, the 
Rhode [sland Woman Suffrage Association 
entered on its mission for securing to the 
women of the State the full rights of citizen- 
ship. Most of the leaders of this movement 
had been born into and bred in the princi- 
ples of the revolution; and they had been 
baptized in the spirit of the struggle for the 
abolition of slavery. ‘These principles and 
this spirit they were accustomed to carry 
into the consideration of all questions of 
human rights and of human welfare, and, 
having had their eyes opened to the degrad- 
ed position of woman, they were ready to 
apply the same to the labor of obtaining 
her emancipation from the tyranny of cus 
tom, founded in prejudice and injustice. 
All through the years since that time, pub- 
lic meetings have been held regularly in 
Providence for the proclamation of these 
principles, and frequently in other towns, 
where the best and ablest speakers have 
been heard on all questions concerning the 
enfranchisement of women. Year by 
year petitions have been sent to the Legis- 
lature, the number of signers thereto con- 
tinually increasing, while numerous hear- 
ings have been had before legislative 
committees. At great sacrifice of time, 
strength, and money, faithful, persever- 
ing, conscientious women, with the help 
of many good men in the State, have sup- 
ported ail these methods. ‘The petitioners 
have been largely of the best and most 
useful classes of our people—tax-paying 
women, business men, clergymen, law- 
yers, doctors, teachers, with a goodly 
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pumber of the honest, intelligent working 
ple of the State. At first our presence 
Perore the Legislature or its committees, 
either in person or by petition, was re- 
ceived with contempt and ridicule—not un- 
uently with ribald jeers and insult; 
while some of the discussions of our ques- 
s among the legislators themselves 
were interspersed with language sertay 
of the records of Billingsgate. Still, al- 
ways there were some good friends in the 
Assembly who kept our faith alive in the 
belief of ultimate triumph, even then. As 
the years have gone by, the legislative tone 
has changed, new men have come to the 
front, and wiser counsels have prevailed. 
Meantime, as a result of this movement, 
the general public mind has changed, and 
the condition of women has greatly im- 
roved. Finally, at the January session 
of 1885, in response to the demand of a 
larger number of petitioners than had ever 
before presented their claims, the General 
Assembly passed a woman suffrage amend- 
ment to the State Constitution by a very 
large majority vote, many members not in 
favor of giving the ballot to women voting 
affirmatively, on the ground that the ap- 
eal of so large a body of respectable 
citizens should be submitted to the will of 
the voters. By a technicality, however, 
this action was found to be of no legal im- 
rt, and so the petitioners patiently wait- 
ed for the convening of another Legisla- 
ture. Last winter, the measure came up 
in, upon our petitions, and was carried 
trough both houses almost unanimously. 
It only needed now the confirmation by 
this new Assembly, to be convened last 
week at Newport, to send it triumphantly 
to the vote of the people, at the election in 
November next. ‘The result was awaited 
with almost breathless interest and expec- 
tation. What that result was is chronicled 
in the history of the State. The actual 
rpetrators were a very few men in the 
nate, and it is a record of which their 
children will one day be ashame?. 

To the women of Rhode Island, who 
have remained indifferent to this question 
of woman suflrage—to the women who 
“have all the rights they want’”’—I wish 
to make a few statements that may be new 
to some of them. Women in this State 
are deprived of much property which nat- 
urally and rationally would belong to 
them, if they helped to make the laws that 
govern the distribution of wealth. Wom- 
en in Rhode Island pay taxes on $69;000,- 
000, outside of property which they own 
in corporate bodies. ‘They have no voice 
in deciding how the money thus paid by 
them shall be used, and it is often appro- 
priated to purposes which they entirely 
and conscientiously disapprove. Women 
are arrested, tried, imprisoned, and dis- 
graced for offences that men commit with 
impunity, the law not reaching persons of 
the male sex. Witness a case of recent oc- 
currence, where ten men and nine women 
were found by the police, rioting in a 
house of infamy in Providence. The men, 
“all belonging,” as the report said, to ‘tre- 
spectable families,” were permitted to de- 
part, their names being concealed. ‘The 
women were arrested, taken to the police- 
station, tried, sentenced to the State work- 
house, their names published, and they 
branded as “lewd, wanton, and lascivious 
persons.” ‘Che men were either present 
or prospective voters. ‘The women were 
not. Men alone make the laws. 

There are women now in prison in this 
State, sentenced for life or for a term of 

ears, who have never had “a trial by a 
jury of their peers.” ‘‘And, worst of all 
and most to be deplored,” is the fact, which 
all mothers may well regard with fear and 
dismay, that girls of ten years are legally 
held in Rhode Island to be of suitable age 
to consent to their own ruin; and men se- 
ducing them are held guiltless unless proof 
of such seduction, other than the testi- 
mony of the girls themselves, is produced. 
And an outrage upon a girl of that age is 
not legally a crime unless she can prove 
that she not only did not consent, but that 
she resisted to the limit of her strength. 
And yet, after all these years, in which 
these facts have been open to all who 
would look for them, and most of them 
have been declared over and over again in 
the halls of legislation, in which time a 
large portion of the voting population of 
the State had been sent there to listen, 
when the question of permitting women to 
vote had been by two successive Legisla- 
tures and by one house of a third brought 
almost to the point of submission to the 
vote of the people, the honorable Senate of 
Rhode Island, in the year 1886, postponed 
the measure to the January session, ‘tin 
order to give it further consderation,” by 
a vote of twenty-two against eleven. To 
those eleven senators who could not be 
persuaded to turn back or delay this grand- 
est step in the march of human progress, 
all womanhood, the wide world over, owes 
a debt of thankfulness, which the future 
will repay to their coming generations in 
the blessings that will surely follow the 
consummation of this unparalleled refor- 
mation. ELIZABETH B. CHACE. 

Valley Falls, June 3, 1886. 
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SUFFRAGE CONVENTION AT BROCKTON. 





The Central Methodist Church at Brock- 
ton was opened, afternoon and evening, 
June +11, to this question. Rev. L. L. 
Briggs (Universalist) presided, and com- 
mended the movement. 

Mrs. O. C. Williams, the president of the 
Brockton Woman Suffrage Club, with 100 
allies, was present at the afternoon ses- 
sion, and there were 250 in the evening. 
Thirty-five well-known citizens seconded 
the call. Mrs. Williams says they have, 
in the Brockton League, working members 
who will do service in the fall. 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Tobey, president of 
the State W. C. IT’. U., said that her re- 
marks represented herself. not the Asso- 
ciation. Men aud women have identical 
interests in the home, in children, in the 
State. Yet they sometimes think differ- 





ently upon these subjects. Women are 
needed as much as men. 

tev. Annie H. Shaw referred to a hear- 
ing she had just attended in Boston. A 
mother was petitioning that a saloon next 
door to her house should be removed. The 
defendant had sold a strip of land two and 
one-half feet wide to a friend, and thus 
evaded the law. ‘The father seconded the 
mother. but would not take action him- 
self. ‘The mother-nature is ever watchful 
in guarding the morals of her children. 

In the evening Miss Shaw pointed to the 
changes of the laws since the suffrage agi- 
tation, and showed the injustice of many 
even now. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles spoke in the even- 
ing upon the moral power of women in 
politics. Political leaders are beginning 
to see that the settlement of moral ques- 
tions should be in woman’s hands. She 
asked: “*Is liberty dead in old Massachu- 
setts?’ The Brockton Daily Enterprise 
gave more than a column report, and the 
Woman Suftrage Club say: ‘It was a suc- 
cess.” Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will give 


a lecture under their auspices in the fall. 
Cc. S. P. 
———__ oe —_—_ 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

On one day last week there was an ex- 
citing town meeting at New Rochelle, 
Westchester Co. ‘The question submitted 
was whether a certain piece of land should 
be purchased by the town for a park. 
Women as well as men took the greatest 
interest in the contest. It resulted in a 
vote in favor of the park, which was cele- 
brated by the firing of cannon, setting off 
of fireworks, and several private gather- 
ings. Under the excitement of the day, 
many conservative women decided that 
they “really would like tu vote just this 
once.” 

During the week articles favorable to 
suffrage have appeared In two of our lead- 
ing journa)s. ‘The World had an editorial 
approving the bill securing to mothers the 
right of school suffrage, and urging the 
governor to sign it. The Evening Post had 
a still more significant article. Comment- 
ing on the recent controversy in the 
Nineteenth Century between the Hon. Mrs. 
Chapman and Mrs. Millicent Garrett Faw- 
cett on the ‘Parliamentary Franchise for 
Women,” the Post, which has always been 
such an opponent of our question, heartily 
supported Mrs. Faweett’s argumeuts in 
favor of this extension. 

And, by the way, in commenting on the 
various signs of the times which appear 
from week to week, it should be noted 
that in the marriage ceremony between 
the President and Miss Folsom, the word 
“obey” was carefully omitted from the 
vow taken by the bride. Certainly if those 
occupying so exalted a position can thus 
set an example of good sense, others may 
well do the same. 

I am now corresponding with the friends 
of suffrage throughout the State, to arrange 
for my summer trip, and would like to say 
through the medium of the JOURNAL, that 
any one desirous of aiding me in addressing 
a meeting will please write to me here be- 
fore July 8, at which time I intend to leave 
home. ‘There seems to be every probabil- 
ity of the convening of the Constitutional 
Convention next summer, so that scarcely 
one year remains for all the work that 
must be done in this State to organize the 
women for the great struggle before that 
important body. 

I am sorry to say that the statement 
made in last week’s JOURNAL that women 
are to be admitted to Columbia College 
‘ton the same terms as men,” is pre- 
mature. If young women choose to pursue 
a course of study at home, with such aid 
as they can secure outside of the college, 
and if they can pass an examination, they 
will be given a certificate to that effect— 
this is all. Miss Edgerton did not attend 
recitations with the young men, but studied 
by herself. She was permitted the use of 
the observatory under certain restrictions. 
but was not allowed to belong to any of 
the classes in the department to which she 
did so much honor. And President Bar- 
nard took particular pains to say, in his ad- 
dress at the Commencement, that her case 
was not to be taken as establishing any- 
thing. 

It is somewhat of a gain that the faculty 
of this stern old Alma Mater have issued a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Collegiate Course for 
Women,” but on examination it is rather 
disappointing to find that it simply indi- 
cates a course of study which may be pur- 
sued “in some school, private or public, 
or at home.” but without the least aid 
from any college professors. ‘T'wice a year 
the girl student must pass an examination, 
and at the end of four years she will re- 
ceive not ‘ta degree of Bachelor of Arts,” 
but simply *‘a certificate stating the sub- 
jects she has pursued and with what suc- 
cess.” 

It would seem as if the faculty intended 
to prove the superiority of women, inas- 
much as without the aid and the rewards 
which stimulate young men, they are ex- 
pected to achieve equal results. There is 








certainly nothing very tempting in the 
offer. Still, it is a concession, and it is to 
be hoped that the classes of girls will be 
so large as ere long to secure their admis- 
sion to all the privileges of the university. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St., N. Y., June 14, 1886. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. SARAH H. HALLocK died at Mil- 
ton, Ulster County, N. Y., last week in her 
seventy-third year. Mrs. Hallock belonged 
to the Society of Friends. Her serene pres- 
ence wus like a benediction always. She 
was in the anti-slavery ranks from the be- 
ginning, as she was also in those of the 
woman suffragists, giving to both time and 
thought and money. 
woman, and was among the first to intro- 
duce fruit-culture for women. A friend 
writing of her says: *‘How gladly would 
I try to put into words the tribute my 
heart pays to her character and memory. 
{ liave known her forty-six years, and I 








ever lived. Her head and heart matched 
each other well, and the cause of woman's 
enfranchisement, in her death, has suffered 
an irreparable loss.”” Every one who knew 
her could bear the same testimony. One 
sister survives her. Le 8 


Mrs. R. A. S. JANNEY died at the house 
of her daughter, Dr. Frances Derby, in 
Columbus, Ohio, on Friday, the 11th inst., 
after nearly four months of painful ill- 
ness. Mrs. Janney has long been a devoted 
friend of woman suffrage, temperance, and 
prison reform. Her interest in these causes 
never failed, especially in the cause of her 
sex. ‘l'o the very last, and when in great 
suffering, she watched for the coming of 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, to learn the prog- 
ress of the work. For many years Mrs. 
Janney was the prime mover in the suf- 
frage work in Ohie. She sent out the pe- 
titions, looked after them in the legisla- 
ture, arranged conventions, and did what 
she could until a very few weeks ago, when 
her worn, tired hands could no longer 
serve, though her intellect lost none of 
its vigor to the last hour of her life. After 
more than three score and ten years, she 
rests from the toil and trial of life, her 
work well done. Her husband, one son, Mr. 
Thomas Janney, of Minneapolis, and one 
daughter, Dr. Frances Derby, of Colum- 
bus, survive her. L. 8. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Remittances for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
should be addressed WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Will our “‘birch-bark” correspondent, 
Louise Wheeler, please send us her ad- 
dress ? 

During July and August the office of 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL will be closed on 
Saturdays at 2 o’clock. 

A woman suffrage organization has just 
been formed in Danby, Vt., auxiliary to 
the State Association. 

John W. Langley, of Kentucky, received 
the highest honors of his class, of which 
he was the youngest member, at the com- 
mencement of the National University at 
Washington. 

Mrs. Ellen Russell Emerson, the author 
of ‘Indian Myths,” sails in the Scythia 
next week, accompanied by her daughter. 
She goes to Germany to continue studies 
related to a projected work. 

The alumnz of Vassar College have 
given $11,500 to the astronomical depart- 
ment of the college. Of this sum $1,500 
is to be expended for necessary repairs, 
and the remaining $10,000 is to form a per- 
manent endowment fund. 

Any one possessing a copy of a sonnet 
called February,” by the late Mrs. Jack- 
son (H. H.), or who knows where and at 
what time it was published, will confer a 
favor by communicating with Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 

Maid-servants are supplanting men-ser- 
vants in England. In 1851, there were 
74.000 men employed as indoor servants ; in 
1881, the number had fallen to 56,000, al- 
though the population of the country 
had meanwhile risen from 18,000,000 to 
26,000,000. 

Sixty million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty is owned by Rhode Island women. 
This does not include what they hold in 
corporations of which they are members. 
But not a woman in Rhode Island can 
vote for the men who will spend this 
money, or in the least direct its use. Is it 
fair play? 

At a recent dinner of fifty-one ‘*T wilight- 
ers,” a social club of influential men in 
New York City, the question was dis- 
cussed “Shall our Girls and Boys go to 
College?” <A ballot showed sixteen in 
favor of sending boys to college, and nine- 
teen in favor of girls having a higher 





training. The discussion was animated, 
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EQUIPOISE WAIST, 
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have given. 
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For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
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and the sixteen speakers condensed much | 
thought and experience into two hours’ 
talk. 

The first class-day exercises of How- | 
ard Collegiate Institute were held at West | 
Bridgewater on the 12th inst., with a large 
attendance. An original ode, by Miss | 
Edith Crowninshield, of the senior class, | 
was sung, and the class records were | 
buried by the seniors, each of whom dec- | 
orated « little newly-set pine tree with the | 
class colors. 

Thomas Bradwell, son of James B. and | 
Myra Bradwell, of the Chicago Legal | 
News, was admitted to the Illinois Bar by 
the Supreme Court at Springfield on Tues- 
day last. He will leave New York on the‘ 
steamer Nebraska, on the first of July, for 
an extended tour of Europe, and will at- 
tend to any business that may be intrusted 
to his care. 

The congratulations of the suffragists of 
the United States will be extended to Mr. 
and Mrs. Adkinson, 165 Elm Street, In- 
dianapolis, in consideration of the arrival 
of a bright little daughter at their home 
on the 6Gthinst. Mrs. Florence M. Adkin- 
son is the efficient corresponding secretary 
of the Indiana Woman Suffrage Society, 
also the journalist who edits the excellent 
woman’s department of the Sunday Senti- 
nel at Indianapolis. May the daughter 
prove a worthy representative of her gift- 
ed mother. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, who has just 
sailed for Europe, has recently been called | 
to make suffrage addresses at places which | 
mark the growth of public sentiment. She | 
spoke under the auspices of the Indiana | 
State University Lyceum, at Bloomington, | 
to 600 students, professors, and their 
friends. At the close of the meeting, all 
but two voted in favor.of suffrage, includ- 
ing President Jordan. On Saturday, the 
15th ult., she addressed 250 students of the 
Union Law College, at Chicago. More 
than she can do is required of Mrs. Gou- 
gar in this line, and the fact shows the “‘in- 
quiring mind” which precedes conviction 
and conversion. 

We hear it rumored that the rosy infancy 
of the Boston Press Club is confronted 
with an emergency; that the emergency 
comes in the shape of a “lady journalist’s” 
application for membership; that the im- 
mortal framers of the Club’s constitution 
forgot to put in the word ‘‘male;”’ that if 
women are eligible to the Club the ‘*buf- 
fet” won't be as eligible a place of resort 
as it was; that several large boxes of 
black balls have been carried into the 
Club-rooms lately at dead of night; that 
whether this female applicant is black- 
balled or not, there are several more wom- 
en journalists who will certainly file their 
applications; that there are enough of 
them in Boston to form a line from the 
Club-rooms to Park Street Church; and 
that the boys may as well let them come 
in.— Record. 

In Vincennes, Ind., eight young ladies 
who were to have graduated this year, re- 
fused to take part in the commencement 
exercises with a colored girl who had ftin- 
ished the same course of study with great 
credit to herself. The principal of the 
school refused to exclude her, and so the 
colored girl graduate had the exercises all 
to herself. ‘The principal says: 

**We hang our heads in shame at the 
thought that though living in a land based 
upon the idea of equality before the law, 
we are yet slaves to a narrow and foolish 
prejudice of race. Politics is not involved. 
Five of the pupils belong to Republican 
families and three to Democratic fam- 
ilies.” 

The proscription which, in most New 
England colleges, refuses young women 
educational equality with young men, is 
just as cruel and indefensible. The author- 
ities of Harvard and Yale are slaves to an 
equally narrow and foolish prejudice of 





FOR SALE. 
POPE'S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy- 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station- 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price, 
$5000 each. Terme easy. 


Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston. 


The Golden Rule. 


Boston, Mass. 
The Best $2 Religions Weekly in America. 


“The Golden Rule” is one of the best family paper: 
of which we have knowledge. Its broad proven A a 

‘ood clear type are in harmony with its teachings. 

arefully edited in every department, it is a treasure- 
house of truth, and deserves a welcome in thousands 
of homes.”— Woman at Work. 


READ THIS. 


* By special arrangement any actual subscriber to 
[He WomANn’s JOURNAL not now in arrears with 
her subscription, is entitled to Tue GotpEN RuLE 
for one year on the payment of only one dollar. 

The above offer does not apply to any person 
already a subscriber to the GoLDEN Ro.e. 

This offer is limited, and may be withdrawn at any 
time without notice. 


NOW READ THIS. 


The GoLpen Rue is a weekly, nonsectarian, re- 
ligious family paper, published in Boston, at two dol- 
lars a year, and is rated one of the best of its class. 

No paper in the country can excel the GoLpEN 
RULE in attractiveness and intrinsic value. Jt is the 
Savorite family paper wherever introduced. 

It has something for every member of the family, 
and is always pure, bright, helpful, entertaining, and 
pre-eminently readable. 


Address THE GOLDEN RULE, 3 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








THE BEST MUSIC 


For Vacation Time at the Mountains, the 
Seaside, or in the Social Circle, Ditson & Co.’s 
Music Books are an unfailing source of en- 
tertainment, 


Vocal. 
Minstrel Songs, ld and new......... 
College Songs (with new popularsongs) —.50 
War Songs (Grand Army and Patriotic), 50 


Choice Vocal Duets................. 
American Ballad Coll’n....--.-... 50 


‘This last is a large sheet music size book, and all 
contain just the songs that make the time pass merrily 
in hotel parlors, boat rides and excursions. 





For Prano. 


Piano Classics, Moderately difficult 
and very tasteful Piano Pieces.............. 





For Summer Reading, there is nothi de- 
lightfully fresh and foatination than spies 


The Letters of Mozart, (2 Mowe oom ecvcces $1.25 


The Letters of M 880) 
esthoven’s Letters ae iho 
Beethoven’s Biographical Romance 1.50 





Mozart’s Romantic Biography............ 
The Soprano, a Musical Novel. ~ 00 ceceencece 
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HIDDEN FORCES. 


BY A. M. LIBBY. 


She watched the winding brook steal from the shade 
Of sombre pines, where it had loitered long, 

And, leaving all its dusky ambuseade, 
Run down the sunny slope with merry song. 

“Oh, happy brook,” she sighed, ‘dost not regret, 
Within that gloomy copse, thy lingering?” 

The brook laughed low. “In thatdark wood are set,” 
It said, “the springs that give me strength to sing.” 

— Atlantic Monthly. 


-o+- 


For the Woman's Journal. 


IN THE BRIGHT JUNE WEATHER. 
DOROTHY 
Thomas Endicott, Harvard undergrad- 
uate, senior, and player of the first cornet 
in the Pierian Sodality, walked briskly up 
to a certain doorway in the dingy and not 
over-reputable West End street. To the 
side of the doorway he sought, was tacked 
a weather-beaten sign, informing the pub- 
lic at large that Herr Jacob Dienenmiiller, 
dwelling within, was prepared to instruct 
the youth of his generation in the art of 
fencing, and also in the use of the flute 
and cornet. Among the instruments in 
whose use Herr Dienenmiller might have 
instructed his pupils, being uncommonly 
proficient in the same himself, was a 
meerschaum pipe with a bow] large enough 
to serve for an Olympian drinking-cup; 
and why Herr Dienenmiiller and his pipe 
were not visible, as was their invariable 
wont, these bright June afternoons, at the 
little red-draped window in the fourth 
story, puzzled young Endicott, as he 
glanced up at that fomiliar eyry before 
pulling the bell. He was reassured, how- 
ever, as to his instructor's continued exist- 
euce and measurable well-being, by find- 
ing, as he went up the rickety staircase 
two steps at a time, that the cloud of to- 
bacco-smoke, always dense in this Teu- 
tonic abode, grew perceptibly thicker and 
more pungent as he approached the fourth 
story. He rapped upon the half-closed 
door, but instead of the gruffly cheerful 
“Herein!” which usually followed his 
knock, he was amazed to hear himself 
greeted by a tempest of German invective 
—sudden, vociferous, comprehensive. He 
had more than once, the preceding winter, 
roused his irascible master to frenzy by 
his clumsiness at carte and tierce; so that 
he was not without a clue to the general 
character of the observations with which 
he found himself saluted. 

“Tf it be thou, heaven-forsaken swine of 
a doctor,” concluded the invisible objur- 
gator, suddenly dropping into very com- 
prehensible English, ‘get thee to the ever- 
lasting-burning doom, and me no more 
make miserable!” 

Herr Dienenmiiller justly prided himself 
on his pronunciation of the English lan- 
guage; but the construction of his sen- 
tences was left largely to the inspiration 
of the moment. Endicott recovered his 
breath, and pushed the door wide. His 
first observation was that Fritz, the stout 
and elderly hound, usually only less cher- 
ished by his master than the meerschaum 
pipe itself, was lying dejectedly, his tail 
between his legs, in the corner farthest 
from the bed; while the voleanic margin of 
books, brushes, and other minor projectiles 
with which he was surrounded seemed to 
suggest that recent demonstrations of af- 
fection on his part had not been cordially 
received. ‘The probable projector of these 
missiles lay, in a Grandfather-Smallweed 
kind of collapse, on his bier-like iron bed; 
while from out of the shapeless mass, like 
the smoke-stack of a steamer after a col- 
lision, rose the unextinguishable meer- 
schaum. On hearing a step in the room, a 
grizzled head with wrathful eyes suddenly 
rose out of the tumbled bed-clothes, and, 
on recognizing Endicott, as suddenly 
dropped again, with a grunt half of dis- 
comfort, half of relief. 

‘*Ach so!” said the owner of the grizzled 
head. “It is not, then, the never-to-be- 
heartily-enough-cursed doctor come back! 
Be he everlastingly verd’? —— he began; 
but Endicott met the breaking wave of in- 
vective with a quick interruption of cheer- 
ful words. 

“Oh, come now!" he said, ‘that unlucky 
doctor may be an awfully bad lot, and all 
that, but he can’t be wholly responsible for 
this —this horrid mess!” concluded the 
young man, in frank allusion to the dismal 
scene around him. ‘tNow, what is the 
trouble, anyway? You don’t look much 
like a fencing-lesson, Herr Meister, that’s 
a fact!” he said; and there was much more 
sympathy in his voice than in his blunder- 
ing words. He bent, somewhat awkward- 
ly, to smooth one of the much-doubled-up 
pillows. ‘What in the universe is the mat- 
ter?” he asked again. 

“Tt was the back!” came, in a hoarser 
growl, from somewhere behind the meer- 
schaum. ‘*My back no more skin has than 
if I an Inquisition martyr were; and there- 
fore neither can I sit nor lie, unless upon 
my stomach it be!” said Herr Dienenmiiller 
with the emphasis of despair. Endicott 
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p ters when the ilis of others are in question, 


his mouth, but reflected with satisfaction 
that his moustache was probably long 
enough to hide thia indiscretion. He threw 
out from the least-burdened chair a beer- 
mug, two foils, and a much-thumbed copy 
of Heine, and drew it to the side of the 
bed. In his sympathetic society, the suf- 
ferer grew communicative. It appeared 
that, according to his own statement, he 
had awaked that morning with ‘‘the devil 
doubling him up.” 

‘“Lumbago?” said the young man to 
himself; ‘or colic, perhaps? Ah, it was his 
back, he said. Lumbago.” 

Being wholly unable t~ move, he had al- 
lowed himself to be persuaded into send- 
ing for a doctor. At this point Herr Die- 
nenmiiller’s conversation, if reproduced, 
would require a reckless use of dashes and 
exclamation points. The doctor had order- 
ed a generous-sized mustard plaster to be 
applied locally, and knowing nothing of 
the peculiar powers of the application, the 
patient had mixed and spread it with a 
liberal hand. In the momentary relief 
which followed, he had fallen soundly 
usleep. When he awoke, “Ach!” he said, 
*T was in water at the boil!” 

Endicott was forced to admit that the 
sufferer had good cause of lamentation, 
and that the serpentine mode of progress 
to which he had referred seemed really 
the only one open to him. 

“But the pain you had this morning— 
that at least is gone, is it not?” said Endi- 
cott. 

His master glared at him a moment in 
speechless contempt, and then, **Donner- 
wetter!” roared he. ‘*And will a man a 
back-ache remember, when he skinless 
alive finds himself?” From which his pu- 
pil justly inferred that the treatment, 
though heroic, had been efficacious. 

‘Well, now, cheer up, Herr Meister!” he 
said, essaying consolation; and then with 
that philosophy of which we are all mas- 


he began to point out in how few days na- 
ture would remedy present painful deficits. 
“And I don’t mivd missing my lesson, in 
the least!” he assured Herr Dienenmiiller. 

He soon perceived that whatever was 
weighing on his master’s mind, it was cer- 
tainly not the failure to meet his lesson. 
“For you will never fencing learn, and 
what does one lesson matter, more or 
less?” he asked peevishly. Presently the 
real cause of distress revealed itself. It 
seemed that Herr Dienenmiiller was at 
once the honored leader and the first cor- 
net in what may be called a noeturnal Ger- 
man band. ‘There were also Pfeiffer, the 
baker (‘the can no more the clarionet play 
than one of his home-baked pretzels!” 
said Pfeifter’s fellow-musician parentheti- 
cally), and Steiner, the bird-fancier, and 
half-a-dozen other **good men and true,” 
who, at the close of the laborious day, 
were glad enough to pour out their souls 
in music, refresh their bodies by an hour 
of leisurely wandering, and pick up the 
few pennies which would add a mug of 
beer to the morrow’s frugal dinner. And 
what was to become of the band to-night, 
vainly waiting, at their place of rendezvous, 
for their leader and his cornet? ‘The early 
martyrs might have borne being flayed 
alive with more equanimity than did Herr 
Dienenmiiller; but even they would hard- 
ly have been equal to playing the cornet 
immediately after that unpleasant opera- 
tion. 

‘*And where will the ten cents to-morrow 
be, to buy the fruit for Johann Rausch’s 
lame Gretchen? And what would the 
‘Sweet By-and-By,’ without the cornet 
played, resemble?” the old man demanded, 
flinging out his hands with an impatient 
groan. Endicott had been listening half- 
sympathetically, half-amusedly; and just 
then a twinkling light was coming up into 
his pleasant hazel eyes. His sister Meg, 
far away on the Mediterranean with her 
sailor-husband, would have recognized 
that twinkle. It had been her danger-sig- 
nal many a time in those old days when 
her mischievous younger brother was at 
once her terror and her delight. 

‘*Herr Meister,” he said, ‘‘now, did you 
ever hear me play the cornet?” and in face 
of the old man’s incredulity, he opened the 
dusty case that lay conveniently near at 
hand. After a moment he began to play 
that serenade that had aroused such enthu- 
siasm at the glee-club concert; and as he 
listened, the master’s grizzled brows un- 
bent, and there was a visible relaxation of 
the grim lines about his mouth. 

“That is not so bad!” cried he, when it 
was finished, ‘‘not so bad, Jiingling! And 
why then, son of stupidity, hast thou not 
been my pupil in this, rather than the 
fencing. in which thou art of the cluinsi- 
est?” 

Endicott laughed and flushed a little, 
not ill pleased with the gruff praise. He 
seized the lucky moment, feeling that his 
whimsical purpose was already half- 
gained. 

‘*Herr Meister,” he said, I’ve been try- 
ing all day to think up some sort of a lark 
for to-night, and now here’s one ready 
made! Let me take your place in the band 
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exactly up on the ‘Sweet By-and-By,’ | ticed before how bright and kind the blue 


to be sure, but I think I could manage it | eyes were, under their shaggy brows. 
at sight, and most street performances are | 


a sort of public rehearsal, anyway, aren't 
they? I’m sure that talking with Steiner 
and Rausch would get me up quite as well 
for that blessed examination in German 
seven as grinding Schiller all by myself; 
and it would be so much more amusing!” 
the young fellow said. 

It was not a hard task for him to gain 
his point. Down deep behind the specta- 
cled eyes and the gruff speech there was a 
great kindness in the old German’s heart 
for this strong-limbed, brown-eyed lad. 
And it may be that the foolish little adven- 
turous plan stirred in him certain memor- 
ies of those old student-days in the Vater- 
land, before temptation came, and disgrace 
and exile. 

**Well, but the players of the street do 
not the laundry-cared-for-linen wear,” he 
said, in grim remonstrance; “‘neither are 
their coat and trousers of one cloth made!” 

But Endicott said that no such trivial 
objection should stand in his way, and 
spying a voluminous cloak in an obscure 
corner, and near it a hat, such as only 
strolling players and stage villains know 
the secret of, he made of himself in a mo- 
ment such a disreputable figure as would 
pass without comment in the most Bo- 
hemian haunt in the world. He must for- 
tify himself for his evening’s work with 
some sort of ‘Teutonic inspiration, he de 
clared presently; and he made an excur- 
sion to the corner restaurant and fetched 
thence a noble supply of sausage, sauer- 
kraut, and cheese. Of these he partook, 
in the excellent fellowship of Herr Dienen- 
miller and Fritz,-—the latter now restored 
to the seventh canine heaven of happiness 
by his master’s approving notice. A pleas- 
ant little wind came in through the red- 
draped window ; there was a sweet, home- 
ly odor of mignonette from the cracked 
flower-pot on the sill. Down in the room 
beneath, the blind canary felt the slant- 
ing sun warm on his ruffled feathers, and 
began to pipe a shrill, merry little song. 

“T haven't had such a good time sinve I 
was a boy!” Endicott said, and for the 
moment he felt it to be quite true. It was 
a boyish sort of chatter that he kept up, 
when, the little feast being over, he 
busied himself with a philanthropic en- 
deavor to make the room look a little more 
like a human habitation, and a little less 
like “the greatest show on earth,” as he 
mercilessly said. Perhaps his touch was 
more deft than one might expect in one of 
his muscles and inches; for there was a 
something in it brought from the old child- 
ish days when he had learned quiet move- 
ments and helpful ways in his mother’s 
patient sick-room. 

*Do you know,” he was saying, as he 
paused in front of the bed, with a stuffed 
owl in one hand, and a battered candle- 
stick in the other. ‘I’ve often thought that 
if I played in a street-band, I would do the 
foxy thing by adapting my music to the 
neighborhood [ was playing in? In those 


jolly old streets down by the hospital, for 


instance, where they have brass knockers, 
and the door-steps look as if they were 
holy-stoned three times a day, as Jack 
would say, Ud give them the old-fashioned 
tunes,—‘Annie Laurie,’ you know, and 
‘The Last Rose of Summer,’ and ‘Auld 
Lang Syne.’ And up at the other end of 
the city, where the swell-front houses are, 
and the parks where they have to plant 
the trees over again every year—for them 
I'd practise up *Pinafore’ and all the new 
polkas. And I’d do Offenbach and some 
serenades on the swell avenues; and the 
‘Sweet By-and-By’ and ‘What Shall the 
Harvest Be?’ I'd save for the prim side- 
streets where the names on the door-plates 
luok as if they ought to have **Deacon in 
Israel’ printed after them. Ah, Herr Meis- 
ter! It takes a philosopher and a reader 
of human nature to succeed in these artis- 
tic pursuits!” the young man cried. **Wait 
until I bring you back an independent for- 
tune from the results of my finesse?” 

“It is something of human nature you 
have yet to learn!” the old man observed, 
with a grim chuckle. ‘*And what if it 
were the prim streets that did well appre- 
ciate Offenbach? And what if it were the 
great and rich avenues that paid best for 
‘Auld Lang Syne’ and ‘Annie Laurie!’ ja 
wohl! and listened to them, too, though 
Pfeiffer ever two notes behind is?” he said. 

A litrle later. Endicott, in his absurdly 
melodramatic attire, was standing, cornet 
in hand, in the doorway. “I am sure you 
want me -to come back to-night with the 
cornet and the independent fortune, do 
you not?” he was saying. ‘Well, it won't 
be very early; for I must be at Harvard 
for a half-hour or so, by-and-by, but it 
won't be much after ten, I think. 
don’t believe you ever stop smoking long 
enough, Herr Meister, to go to bed like 
civilized people; so it won't matter so 
much when I appear. Auf wiedersehen! 
And won't you wish me a fine adventure 
of some sort? [ am sure that it is the least 
you can do!” 

As he looked back, through the shadowy 
room, he wondered that he had never no- 
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** Adventure!” Herr Dienenmiiller said. 
‘and it not of itself an adventure to 
have but one-and-twenty years of age? 
Ach! But I would ask no better adven- 
ture than so. Auf wiedersehen, Jiingling, 
and look that you bring no disgrace to the 
cornet of an honest man!” 


Il. 

Karen Reid stood by the kitchen win- 
dow, looking absently out into the fading 
light. ‘The immediate landscape was not 
of the cheerfulest; being a sun-baked city 
yard with a crouching cat or two upon 
the shabby fence by way of architectural 
adornment. But beyond the yard, just 
across the dusty passage-way which con- 
nected street with street, there was a 
pretty and pleasant sight; a tiny park, 
which, kept green and orderly by neigh- 
borhood contribution, amply repaid the 
modest outlay in offering its comfort of 


is 


green and waving grass to eyes tired with | 
long dreariness of brick and mortar. There | 


were ruses just now clambering over the 
little trellis on the side next Karen’s win- 
dow; and by half shutting her eyes, and 


like poor Glory MeWhirk, “pretending | 


very hard,” she could sometimes almost 
fancy herself back on the piazza of the 
dear old Pennsylvania parsonage where, 
two years ago, she and her father had to- 
gether watched the sunsets, glad in the 
perfume of their own June roses, as it 
‘ame blown to them on the twilight wind. 
Only two years ago! It seemed to her 
impossible sometimes that so little time 
should have passed between that time and 
this; she had been so very happy then; so 
careless and so young. 

The girl sank wearily down into the low 
chair by the window, resting her arm 
upon the sill, her bright head drooping 
listlessly. How friendly and simple a 


thing life had seemed to her two years | 


ago, all through those busy days whose 
labor was never fretwork! What, in com- 


parison, was the little task just finished, | 


that it should leave her so tired in heart 
and body? she was asking herself, a little 
scornfully, just then. 
occasions of Bridget’s frequent summons 
to a second cousin’s funeral, it was from 
the kitchen chaos that she always found 
herself expected to evolve order and neat- 
ness, while her cousins, in aprons of strong 
wsthetic suggestiveness, busied them- 
selves with the glass and silver in the 
shaded dining-room beyond. And she 
was no patient Griseldis, this little vellow- 
haired girl not twenty years old; her 
foolish heart ached many and many ¢ 
time with the petty burdens laid upon her 
by careless or selfish hands, and the 
weary distastefulness of work that 
love brightened. 

A band of street-musicians had just 
come into the grassy park. Leaning a 
little farther out into the soft gray air, 
Karen watehed them with an idly pleas- 
unt sense of relief from the company of 
her own dull thoughts. 

‘That majestic creature with the cornet 
wears his cloak for all the world like an 
operatic brigand!” she said to herself, 
with faint amusement. ‘*And why, in the 


no 


name of reason, should he need a cloak at | 


all of a June night?” She half rose, with 
an unformed idea of calling Grace and 
Philippa to see; but remembering that 
they did not greatly share her sense of the 
humorous, she sank back into her former 
position with a little sigh. The ‘Sweet 
By-and-By” was not, perhaps, the music 
of all other to which she would have 
chosen to listen just then; but it was not, 
after all. ill-played, and the homely ca- 
dences came with a pleasant sound through 
the quiet air. Karen could not see that 
the brigandish-looking leader, having suf- 
ficiently mastered his not very difficult 
score to trust his eyes for a moment else- 
where, was sending up a scrutinizing 
glance at her from under the opportune 
shelter of his hat. 

*Upon my word, it’s amazing,’ he was 
saying to himself, ‘show little difference 
there is sometimes in the look of mistress 
and maid! Now take that little girl up 
there (Nova Scotia, I wonder? Yes, prob- 
ably Nova Scotia; there’s nothing Hiber- 
nian about her, that’s a certainty), take 
her and put her in a white gown and a big 
hat, and if she were promenading the 
sampus class-day, not one of us fellows 
would think her out of place. It’s a 
mighty pretty pose, that of hers, just now, 
with her chin dropped into the palms of 
her two hands. If I could sketch like 
Dick Stephenson”——But at this moment 
Pfeiffer, who, free from the terror of his 
accustomed leader's eye, had allowed his 
natural inertia to get rather the better of 
him, accomplished such a discord as to 
draw uncomplimentary allusions even 
from his phlegmatic companions, and the 
cornetist was effectually roused from his 
reverie. 

By-and-by, as the last notes of ‘Bonny 
Doon” were quavering slenderly forth from 
Pfeiffer’s clarionet (the other performers 
had finished several seconds before), Ka- 
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ren called softly across the little hall, 
“Girls, girls! the concert is over, and 
they’re coming for pennies! Haven't you 
a few to spare for them?” 

*Bless you, child! All my pennies are 
saving up for my class-day roses!” said 
Grace, not ill-humoredly; but Philippa’s 
tone was slightly acid as she cried, “] 
can't conceive, Karen, why you're always 
giving money to some sort of street beg. 
gar or other! You're getting us simply 
overrun with them lately!” F 

Karen had a minute's brisk struggle 
with the answer rising to her lips; ang 
then she said very pleasantly, “Well, | 
think sometimes that in a state of pre-e. 
istence I must have been a wandering Vag. 
abond myself; I know so well what an 
agreeable thrill the sight of a dime give; 
one.” 

As she kindled a lamp, the better to 
search out her modest purse from its lurk. 
ing-place on the clock-shelf, she saw that 
the eccentric figure of the band-leader 
stood already below the window. “Jt's 
lucky that English isn’t his native lap. 
guage!” she said, laughing to herself, as 
she leaned out with her little silver coin, 

Something in the slender and delicate 
outline of that girlish figure as she bent 
forward, a graceful silhouette against the 
lighted background, her bright, disordered 
hair like a sort of softened halo around 
the fair, kind face, apparently proved too 
much for the Teutonic phlegm which the 
young man, waiting below, had assumed 
with his striking garments. As he deftly 
caught the shining bit of silver, he snatch- 
ed the sheltering hat quite from a close- 
cropped, comely head; and the giver of 
the small largess found herself saluted 
with such a bow as precedent had certain- 
ly never led her to expect from a strolling 
player. She drew quickly back, angry to 
find herself flushing as pink as her own 
June roses. ‘I believe Philippa is more 
than half right about such people! ‘The 
impertinence of that man! Why, his bow 
was—wuas absolutely personal,” the girl 
said to herself indignantly. 

She crossed to the table to turn down 
the flickering lamp; and then, half-way 
vut of the room, paused irresolutely. 

“They usually play once by way of 
‘thank you’ for their pennies,” she thought. 
*‘And even one of Sankey’s hymns, with 
the twilight and the smell of the roses, is 
better than the sitting-room and Kensing- 
ton work for a little while.” 

But it was not one of Sankey’s hymns 
which presently came thrilling out into 
the soft and dusky air. The young leader 
had gone back to his place (it was a clever 
bit of legerdemain he had performed on 
the way to slip that dime out of sight, and 
leave a silver quarter lying among the 
pennies instead), and he had said to his 
fellow-musicians, **‘You can rest for a 
moment if you like; there's something I’ve 
a fancy to try by wyself.” 

And then upward through the summer 
night, played as ‘om Endicott had never 
felt moved to play it at other places 
and times, with the yearning of its hope- 
less passion and the immortal sweetness 
of its faith and loss, rose the musie of 
Schubert's serenade: 


“Leise tlehen meine Lieder, 
Durch die Nacht zu Dir,” 
it sang; and as the girl listened to that 
tender music, which of all others her fa- 
ther had loved best to hear her play in those 
old days of the dear lost home far away, 
she all unconsciously crossed again to the 
open window, and stood once more a gen- 
tle, wistful figure against the softened 
light. And when presently it was all 
done and the musicians were gone away, 
she sank down beside the low chair and 
lay quite silent, her head upon her folded 
arms. 

It was quite an hour later, and the clock 
was striking eight as Karen came sudden- 
ly into the sitting-room, her face flushed 
and her eyes bright with the excitement 
of a thought which had just brought its 
tardy message. 

“QO Aunt Caroline!” she cried, pausing 
before the chair where that lady sat evolv- 
ing a crimson Kensington owl from her 
inner consciousness and the depths of her 
crewel-bag. ‘‘Aunt Caroline, whatever 
shall ldo? I never even remembered this 
afternoon, what with Bridget’s hurrying 
away so and tea to get, I never remember- 
ed that it was to-day I promised to go out 
to Cambridge to fetch my class-day gown 
from the chest at Aunt Hetty’s! And 
they all go to the beach to-morrow morn- 
ing! It’s the only gown I have in the 
world that 1 could make do for Friday, 
you know, and I cannot possibly have it if 
I do not go to-day.” Her face was full of 
girlish distress. ‘And oh, I want so to 
go out to Harvard, it is so very long since 
I have had even a little pleasure! Would it 
be so very dreadful if I were to go out to 
Cambridge alone now, Aunt Caroline?” 
the girl asked breathlessly. ‘It is not 
quite dark yet, and do you think anything 
could happen to me, when I should scarcely 
be out of the car at all, going or coming?” 
she pleaded. 

The vonventionalities of life never offer- 
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ed any very formidable difficulties to 
worthy Mrs. Curoline Hammond, and her 
niece’s wild project met with no very pro- 
nounced opposition. ‘Bat I think it is 
very foolish of you, all the same,” she 
vias a moment later Karen came hur- 
rying down stairs in her modest hat and 
mantle and stood in the open door, look- 
ing & little tremulously down the darken- 
ing street. ‘You must just take your 
own risks, Karen, being out alone after 
dark, and in those horrid Cambridge cars, 
oo! don't see why you should care so 
much about class-day, either,” she went 
on with characteristic tact. **Dick Steph- 
eyson only sent your card, you know, out 
of compliment to your cousins, and if you 
didn’t go, I dare say he wouldn't take it 
unkindly.” But the good lady was talk- 
ing to the empty air. Karen had slipped 
down the steps, and was speeding swiftly 
up the street. 


Ill. 


Like the average Harvard boy, Tom En- 
dicott, when no especially attractive soci- 
ety was to be found within a car, greatly 
preferred to make his journey on the front 
platform. He was thinking as he stood 
there just then, with the keen east wind 
plowing saltly across his face, of how 
often he had heard those lights which 

“Quiver 
Far out in the river, 
From window and basement,” 


compared to the lights of Venice. “I 
wonder if after all it will seem so jolly 
next year to see Venice and all those fine 
old places, as I’ve always been fancying it 
would,” he said to himself. **It’s queer to 
know that the four years’ grind is so near- 
ly over. They’ve not been half bad years, 
though. By Jove! but it will seem hard 
to say good-by to all the fellows and have 
them scatter so to the four corners of the 
earth! I hope Jack can get his leave of 
absence. Meg would be no end disa 
pointed not to meet me in London.” He 
smiled to himself at a sudden thought, 
and with an amused half-consciousness ot 
his inches and muscles, he thought, ‘I'll 
be bound that Meg will call me ‘Baby’ at 
the first go-off, if it’s before a deck full of 
people! It would be like her for all the 
world, dear soul! Well, and I’m glad it’s 
no worse a record I have to carry her,” 
he said to himself. ‘I shan’t come out 
quite at the end of the rank-list if only | 
can crowd past that confounded examina- 
tion on German Seven.” 

This last subject of thought was not a 
cheerful one. ‘lo escape from it. he turned 
idly about, to amuse himself with a study 
of his fellow-passengers through the win- 
dow just behind. In a moment his atti- 
tude had changed, and he stood strongly 
on his feet, the blood quickening in his 
veins. A young lady (even with Tom Endi- 
cott’s late associations with that slight and 
gentle figure, he said to himself now “a 
young lady!) was sitting in the corner 
of the car nearest him, or rather crouch- 
ing there, so closely had she pressed her- 
self backward, as if appealing to the inani- 
mate support behind her for help and pro- 
tection. Her clear eyes were wide and 
dark with repulsion and fear. Opposite 
her, the only other occupant of the car, a 
young man sat, with leering, half-closed 
eyes fixed staringly on her delicate and 
shrinking face. It did not need the disorder 
of his foppish dress to tell the story of 
that condition of maudlin bestiality which 
so forcibly appeals to every healthy mind 
for the wholesome bestial restraints of 
whip and chain. 

Endicott did not stop fora second glance. 
Flinging the door wide, he entered the car 
and quietly seated himself beside the little 
figure in the corner; meeting in her stead 
the leering eyes whose owner was just 
then leaning unsteadily forward with the 
evident intent of addressing her. The 
would-be speaker was well under the in- 
fluence of his late potations, but he was 
not yet so lost to the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation as not to lurch abruptly toward 
an upright position as he met the look 
flashing out from the new-comer’seyes. He 
dizzily observed that the powerful right 
hand of his opposite neighbor nervously 
clenched and unclenched itself as it rested 
on his knee. After a moment’s silence, 
during which the keen hazel eyes had not 
lost their fire and sternness, he muttered 
confusedly something about its being ‘‘co- 
cooler outside,” and so presently stumbled 
toward the door, which was closed behind 
him by invisible agency. 

With the sort of intuition which is not 
so exclusively the privilege of women as 
they would sometimes have us think, En- 
dicott bethought himself of the little copy 
of “Faust” in his coat-pocket, and pro- 
ducing it, was soon, to all appearance, as 
absorbed in its pages as even his instruc- 
tor in **German Seven” could desire. ‘For 
she is in no condition to speak or be 
spoken to,” he was thinking with his eyes 
fixed on the lines which even under less 
exacting circumstances would have been 
quite unintelligible to him. ‘And after 
all, what is there to say? I wonder if by 
any unlucky chance she has recognized 
me without that infernal toggery. If she 
has, it’s no wonder she doesn’t think it safe 
to look at me even,” the young fellow said 
wrathfully to himself. 

His quickened senses caught the sharp. 
suppressed sob with which the girl at his 
side relaxed the tense strain of her atti- 
tude. The certainty of how she was trem- 
bling as she sat, sent an odd sort of thrill 
from his heart to his finger-tips. As he 
glanced at the unsteady figure precarious- 
ly maintaining its balance just outside the 
window, certain muscles of his right arm 
seemed to twitch, as with a distinct sense 
oflost opportunity. ‘*But drunk or sober, 
I don’t suppose the little cad is worth a 
knock-down blow,” he thought. 

As aslender, gray-mantled figure passed 
a few minutes later into the transfer car 
in waiting at the end of the long bridge, 
Endicott was considerably surprised to 
find himself leaping upon its platform. 
“But I suppose that brute yonder is not the 
Only one of his kind abroad at this hour,” 
was the sole explanation he vouchsafed 
to himself; and he seemed to find it satis- 





factory. ‘Ten minutes later he stood well 
back into the shadow of the tall houses, 
watching the girl speed down the street 
as if she had borrowed Mercury’s winged 
sandals. ‘‘Now will it be the front door 
or the back?” he asked; and was most dis- 
tinctly angry with himself for lingering to 
see his question answered. ‘For what in 
the universe can it matter to me whether 
she is lady or lady’s maid?” he said. 
But he lingered still; and it was witha 
long breath, curiously like a sigh of satis- 
faction, that he saw it was the front door 
which opened to receive her and how 
some one standing just within caught the 
girl's hands and kissed her, like one re- 
lieved from anxious waiting. Did the 
girlish figure linger on the threshold for 


just a tiny moment. with face turned back- 


ward down the shadowy street? He never 
knew; but he knew that he found hiinself 
standing there uncovered, his pulses beat- 
ing fast and hard. 

IV. 

There is, perhaps, no more blithe and 
— sight in all the world than the 
famous Hemenway Gymnasium on ‘class 
night.” ‘There comes to one’s mind that 
old riddle of Samson's, that ‘‘out of the 
strong is come forth sweetness.” For the 
mighty beams and girders are all soft 
with evergreen and beautiful with waving 
flags, and the air is sweet with many roses, 
as through it the wild waltz-music throbs 
and sings. ‘There is the silken frou-frou 
of rustling gowns and fluttering fans; and 
everywhere shine out the fair young faces 
that gladden Hurvard’s blossom-day. 

Something of all this may have been 
vaguely stirring in the thoughts of the 
young man who had just turned from the 
gallery window against which he had been 
leaning, and stood looking down a little 
listlessly on the brilliant crowd below. 
Something in the glitter and gayety seem- 
ed to jar fur the moment against his mood ; 
for he presently turned back again to his 
former position, and stood looking far out 
beyond the swaying lights of the campus, 
to where the deserted fields lay silent 
under the silent stars. 

‘After all,” he said to himself, ‘class 
day really belongs to the undergrads far 
more than it does to us fellows who are at 
the end of it all. I had ajollier time when 
I was a fresh even, than I’ve had to-day. 
As Phillips said at the baccalaureate ser- 
mon, it seems too much as if a man were 
assisting at his own funeral. And _per- 
haps it’s not been quite the same with me 
to-day as it has with the other fellows,” 
he thought. ‘It’s a bit lonely not to have 
one’s own folks to shake hands with such 
a day as this.” He laid his hand, witha 
half-unconscious, boyish impulse over the 
pocket in which he had carried all day his 
sister Meg’s loving letter. Something came 
for a second between him and the stars; he 
felt a curious tightening about the heart. 
He spoke half aloud, forgetting where he 
stood. ‘*l wonder if mother has known,” 
he said. 

He stood suddenly quite erect, biting his 
under lip hard. “lt isn’t the place here 
for this sort of thing,” he told himself, 
sharply. 
hnndred friends doing all this time, | won- 
der, with no one to find partners for them?” 
He crossed to the gallery staircase, and 
half-way down suddenly paused. His 
eyes brightened, and his hand, resting 
upon the rail, unconsciously tightened its 
clasp. ‘Then he finished the descent at 
quite a different speed. 

A moment later, Dick Stephenson, mak- 





‘“‘And what are my dear five | 


ing his way through the crowd with Miss | 


Karen Reid upon his arm, became sudden- 
ly conscious by a species of Free Masonry 
peculiar to college chums, that ‘Tom Endi- 
cott, standing just in the shadow of the 
staircase, was desirous of being presented 
to the young lady beside him. Stephen. 
son had been regarding for the past few 
moments, with an eye of desire, the vacant 
seat yonder beside a certain young person 
in a bewitching violet gown, and he seized 
his opportunity. 

‘Miss Reid,” he said, ‘will you allow 
me to present a friend to you? That tall, 
fair-haired fellow—don’t you see, standing 
just under—’ Stephenson paused in sur- 
prise. Miss Reid's clasp upon his arm had 
suddenly tightened, and her sensitive face 
was flushing painfully. 

“Oh, no, | beg of you not,” she was say- 
ing earnestly. ‘‘Of course, if he’s an ac- 
quaintance of yours, I don’t doubt he is 
perfectly respectable and nice, and [ know 
how kind-hearted he is, but—but”— biun- 
dered poor Karen; and then her face 
brightened with a sudden inspiration. “If 
don’t speak German the least .bit, and so 
you see we couldn’t get on together at 
all,” she said. 

‘The ‘tall, fair-haired fellow” was filled 
with mingled curiosity and rage, at seeing 
his chum suddenly throw back his head, 
with a burst of uncontrollable laughter. 
‘Upon my word, Miss Reid, [ wouldn't 
have believed it of you,” he cried. ‘*Never 
to let a fellow suspect vour gift of irony 
until now! And how did you know what 
a tight squeeze that was of Endicott’s on 
German Seven? We don’t usually boast 
our hairbreadth escapes of that sort,” he 
laughed. 

“Endicott? German Seven?” the girl 
faltered, and then, ‘*Why should you try 
to make sport of me so?” she said. ‘I 
know that young man is not a Harvard stu- 
dent ; he is a street musician, one of a stroll- 
ing band!” she cried indignantly. 

**Well, I never heard the Pierian Sodal- 
ity called just that before!” said her es- 
cort, with undiminished mirth. ‘And as 
for Tom Endicott’s being a Harvard man— 
why, bless you, Miss Reid, there isn’t a 
better-known man in college! Haven't 
you heard of him as the son of old Endi- 
cott, the California millionaire? Why, his 
father died six years ago, owner of two- 
thirds of the Ceres and Hecuba Mine! 
Street-band!” cried the young man; and 
his amusement would have broken forth 
again had not the very evident distress 
and bewilderment in the face of the girl 
beside him suddenly brought him to his 
senses. “Now it is very clear there’s a 
mix of some sort here,” he said good- 
humoredly, **and wouldn’t the shortest 





way out of it be to let me bring Endicott 
here to speak for himself?” . 
V. 

They had, by mutual consent, chosen to 
walk in the quiet streets, outside the bril- 
liant enclosure. But now that it was get- 
ting late, Endicott was reluctantly forced 
to remember that his dear five hundred 
friends were probably waiting to thank 
him for the charming entertainment which 
he had not been, of late, instrumental in 
providing. 

“Do you know,” he was saying, as od 
neared the arch of Japanese lanterns whic 
marked the entrance gate, **I think I shall 
take up prophecy as my future profession. 
For when I first saw you I fancied you 
here to-night wearing just such a gown as 
that.” 

‘And you think it would be more 
profitable than the law?’ asked Karen 
Reid, demurely. 

From which we may infer that her com- 
panion had already become surprisingly 
confidential with regard to his future 
plans. They paused a moment at the bril- 
liant arch. 

“When L come to see you—and it’s the 
proper thing, I believe, to call within a 
week after getting permission?—you must 
not be surprised if I feel myself impelled, 
for assoviation’s sake. to present myself by 
way of the park and the kitchen window,” 
the young fellow said. ‘And will you re- 
ward my efforts with another dime, like” 
— but here he paused abruptly. It was, 
perhaps, rather early in their acquaintance 
to display the little coin that lay so near 
his hand. 

In after years, Karen Endicott said, 
many a time, that when, leaning upon a 
strong arm, she passed, that June night, 
beneath that arch of wavering lights, she 
passed forever from loneliness and fret- 
work into a new life of happiness and shel- 
ter and peace. Over in front of Holworthy 
the band was playing Schubert’s serenade. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
DIMPLE-LAND. 





BY CARRIE W. BRONSON. 





In Dimple-land, in Dimple-land, 
The grass is always green! 
There May and May go hand in hand, 
With not a storm between. 
Tis all jonquils, 
And daffodils, 
And dandelions gay, 
And trees that dress in pink and white, 
And birds that sing all day. 
The lucky folk in Dimple-land 
Do naught from sun to sun. 
Yet everything that’s fine and grand 
Grows there for every one. 
With little smiles, 
And cunning wiles, 
They buy whate’er they miss; 
And naught is there too great or dear 
To purchase with a kiss. 
Such fun they have in Dimple-land! 
It is the drollest place! 
Somebody shouts, or waves a hand, 
Or makes a funny face; 
Then all the folk 
Join in the joke, 
And jump, and sing, and laugh, 
So many merry games they know, 
I cannot tell you half. 
And when at last they just begin 
To tire of so much play, 
The Queen of Dimple-land comes in, 
And tucks them all away; 
And shuts their eyes 
With lullabies. 
I think that you'll agree, 
No other country ever had 
So sweet a Queen as she. 
—N. Y. Independent. 
- a i ia —_ 


THE DOLL HOSPITAL. 


What a noise intheentry! ‘There was a 
rattling, and a crash, and a loud scream. 

“Oh, dear! Doll Peebles is killed all 
dead!” 

Aunt Fanny went out to see what was 
the matter. ‘The tin horses had run away. 
They had tumbled down stairs, and flung 
doll Peebles clean out of the wagon. Her 
poor head was knocked off, and the saw- 
dust was pouring in streams from her side. 

Little Julia was sitting on the floor, 
holding her injured pet, and crying as if 
her heart would break. 

‘Don’t ery, darling,” said Aunt Fanny. 
**We will take Peebles tu the hospital, and 
she will be all cured.” 

Julia looked up with wondering eyes. 
Never mind what Aunt Fanny said to her. 
That afternoon they went to walk together. 

All this was in the city of Dresden, in 
Germany. After a long walk they came 
to a building with a large sign upon it. 
The sign said, **Doll Clinic.” ‘This means 
that sick dolls are cared for daily. 

They went in and rang. <A comical lit- 
tle doctor came to the door. What a bushy 
head he wore! You wouldthink his head 
was a garden, where he raised hair for the 
dolls. 

“Come in, little girl,” said the doctor, 
briskly. 

““My dolly is sick,” replied Julia, hold- 
ing out the brown paper in which Peebles 
had been put to bed. 

“Oh, yes! We have lots of sick dolls 
here. We can cure her.” 

They entered a room where the doll pa- 
tients were. Some were nicely asleep in 
rows of boxes. ‘Those who were able to 
sit up were in little chairs, all in a row. 

Some of the well dolls were in snug 
chambers, staring out of the windows. 

The doctor looked at doll Peebles and 
shook his head. 


‘This is a bad case,” he said. ‘‘We 





must put her to bed for a few days, till I 
get some fresh sawdust for her.” 

“Can you make her head grow again?” 
asked Julia, anxiously. 

“Ah! wouldn’t you prefer a new head, 
—one with bluer eyes, that open and 
shut?” 

Little Julia clapped her hands. 

“When you come again she will be quite 
well,” said the doctor; ‘but you must be 
careful not to let the horses run away any 
more.” 

As they turned to go out, they saw the 
little doctor rubbing his bushy hair. 

“Is that to make it grow, I wonder?” 
thought Julia. 

“What a funuy place!” said she to Aunt | 
Fanny.—Our Little Ones. 
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Beware of Scrofula 
Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, sore eyes, etc. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

“1 was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had tworunning sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” C,. E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
by impure blood, It is readily cured by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco, At times his hands would 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “‘ lam entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He tood Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B, 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suite are Unshrinking. We 
warrant{ good fitting and comntabhe 
yarments, 










Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 
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CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 


By Alice B. Stockham, M.D 


Teaches Possible Painless Pre 





ness, Diseases of 
=> and Children, etc., etc. 


MOST POPULAR 


LADIES’ MANUAL. 


A Book , 
“The very best book that 


forEvery 
be put in the hands of a 
Woman, girl or woman.” 
Cloth, $2.00) Sample 
Porosen, 2.755 Pages 
ery best terms to @ Free. 


Supplement to school Physiology. 
FOR GIRLS Se Sete, Boe 


Dr. W. F. EVANS. $1.50. Complete 
PRIMITIVE instructions in the Philosophy 


MIND-CURE and practice of the Mind Cure, 
cinders ot HEALTH 6:3: FREE! 


SANITARY PUBLISHINC CO., 
161 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is —a as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 


ag Telephone number 7232. 
is on filein Philadelphia 
THIS PA at the Newspaper Adver- 
Agency of 


tising Messrs. 
N. W. AYER & SON, our authorized agents 








| For OneCourse of Lecturen........+--eeeeee 
| For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOB. 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 





| consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 


and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 


| oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 


00 

tion and in advance... .....0++-se0es eee 00 

| Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+..... 00 

| Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once *e 00 
Graduation Fee.......ceesecees seccecveccees \s 





For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUOY W. TUOK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
me a as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. . 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Berio es, 
&e., | be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Bt. 
as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this our to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. ‘To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the firet 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, . T. »M.OD., 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 

three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. lst.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD HI. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coati 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con. 


us CO! " 
i Ar Wm. f Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 
For information or announcement, address Pr: f. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a full sreperatees with shorter Col- 
lege Course, including all the Collegi work essen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English Universities. Age 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No 
vember. For catalogue address the Principal, 

sl HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 

Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston Unt 

and Newnham College, Cambridge Enotanda 


RED CLOVER 


LOSSOMS and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts posi- 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 
Blood disorders. 


























Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 


25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s. BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cte. 


It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


The Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
held a meeting in Reception Hall, Port- 
land, on the evening of June 14th. There 
was a large and appreciative audience, 
and the speakers’ remarks were greeted 
with generous applause. The meeting was 
called to order by Rev. Mr. Blanchard, the 
president of the Association, who deliv- 
ered the opening address. 


Mr. Blanchard extended a welcome to 
the audience as president of the Associa- 
tion, and said that two parlor en 
had been held, which, had it been possible, 
he would have been glad to invite all those 
present to attend. t these meetings per- 
sons had been present whose views on the 
question of woman suffrage did not accord 
with those of the members of the Associ- 
ation, and their opinions had been profita- 
bly debated with the members of the 
Association. It is the intention to hold 
next fall a series of parlor meetings in 
this city and other places in the State. 
The Association will be glad to have at 
these meetings the presence of clergymen, 
lawyers, physicians, and others who may 
express their views. 

tt has been a matter of debate with the 
members of the Association whether or 
not to secure the services of speakers from 
abroad. It was desired to have Lucy Stone 
to speak in City Hall, but she was pre 
vented from coming by sickness. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore was unable to be pres- 
ent on account of pressing engagements, 
and has later been very sick. ‘The Asso- 
ciation therefore determined to speak large- 
ly for themselves. The object the organiz- 
ation has in view is to influence legisla- 
tion inthe State. Mr. Blanchard said that 
it was thought by many that Maine would 
be the first State to give woman the ballot. 
Mr. Blanchard himself is not so sanguine, 
believing the work will be a long one. 
The objective point is to exert an influence 
upon our legislators, and the Association 
roposes to ask for the extension of munic- 
pal suffrage to women, which is as much 
as can be done by statutory enactment. 
What the Legislature can give will be 
asked of them, but it is not intended to ask 


for any change in the Constitution now. 
It has na matter of surprise in prose- 
cuting the cause of woman suffrage to find 


how large a nuinber of men have believed 
in it for years, and among the legislators 
who will meet in Augusta next winter 
there will very likely be many who be- 
lieve in the extension of the franchise to 
women. In some parts of the country 
women have been granted the power to 
vote in the direction of school affairs, but 
they have not availed themselves general- 
ly of this opportunity, feeling that they 
have not been given all that they hada 
right to ask. So the Maine woman 
suffragists propose to ask all that the 
Legislature has the power to grant. He 
wished to emphasize two things. First, 
that it is for the members of the Associa- 
tion to have infinite patience with those 
who do not share their views, and second, 
that it is for them to become so earnest 
that they may be able to influence others. 
People make objections which will try the 
patience of those who firmly believe in 
woman’s right of voting. ‘There are peo- 
ple also who regard the movement as 
something chimerical which does not de- 
mand consideration, while such reforms as 
that of the civil service and the introduc- 
tion of a spirit of Christianity into our pol- 
ities are unaccomplished. Our political 
economy is not now based on Christianity. 
It is based upon property, without due re- 
gard to the rights of the individual. The 
time has come when men should consider 
how to introduce Christianity into their 
solitical economy, and when the franchise 
s extended to women it is believeti that all 
these things will be forwarded by their 
votes. ‘The speaker said that he therefore 
asked that each should do what he or she 
could to forward the cause. 

Letters were read by Mr. F. W. Hamil- 
ton from Col. Fred N. Dow, Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, Governor Robie, Stanley T. 
Pullen, and Hon. C. F. Libby. Governor 
Robie’s letter follows: 


STaTe oF MAINE, 
Executive DEPARTMENT, 
Aveousta, June 5, 1886. 

My Dear Sir,— Shave just reached home after 
an absence of several days on official business for 
the State, and hasten to reply to your letter. I 
find my engagements are such that it will be im- 
possible for me to accept your invitation to be 
present at the meeting of the Woman’s Suffrage 
Association of Maine, to be held in the city of 
Portland, June 14, 1886. I am in full accord 
with the purpose of your Society, and feel sure 
that associated action and public enlightenment 
will in the end secure the purposes of the Associa- 
tion “to establish justice. 

Yours very truly, 
FREDERICK Rosin. 


The letter of Rev. Samuel Longfellow 
is given elsewhere. Col. F. N. Dow wrote: 


When the women of America shall be willing 
to accept and discharge, and the law shall nt 
them a share in, the burden and responsibility of 
suffrage, the ballot in their hands will prove a 
power for the elevation and purification of our 
social and political conditions. 


Stanley T. Pullen wrote: 


A discrimination in civil or political rights be- 
cause of sex seems to me as illogical as one on 
account of race or color. 


Hon. Charles F. Libby wrote: 


The arguments in favor of this proposition 
have been so often presented that it wonld seem 
as ithey must have found a lodgment in every 
reflective mind of this generation, and I should 
owe an apology to your meeting did I attempt to 
rehearse them. The question is fast getting be- 
yond the domain of controversy, and will soon 
take its place among the other accepted truths of 
political philosophy. 

E. C. Farrington wrote : 

My sentiments for many years have been in 
accord with the demand that woman is not only 
entitled by right to the privileges of elective 
franchise, but the necessities of the hour demand 
that her judgment enter into the settlement of all 
questions pertaining to the welfare of the people. 

Able addresses were made by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford and Mrs. J. T. Bashford. 


Rev. Mr. Blanchard stated at the close 
of the meeting that it was hoped that 
arrangements might be made for a public 
debate in the fall. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Miss Exxis’s Mission. By Mary P. W. Smith. 
Boston ;: American Unitarian Association. 1886. 


Among the valuable lessons taught by 
the records of religious activity are these, 
that eminent goodness finds es home in 
every denomination, that heroism is devel- 
oped in the quietest seclusion, that unself- 
ishness is sometimes the accompaniment 
of life-long invalidism, and that even such 
disabilities as deafness and physical debil- 
ity may be overcome “| an earnest pur- 
pose. “Holy living and holy dying” are 
not yet lost arts among us, and we need 
not go back to antiquity for our heroes, 
saints, and martyrs. We are strangely 
moved by this simple record of a life pass- 
ed amid many family sorrows and person- 
al deprivations, which yet made for itself 
a congenial sphere of beneficent activity. 
Instead of a cloistered nun ora sister of 
charity, Sallie Ellis, accustomed to gay 
society, enjoyed, as far as her circum- 
stances permitted, the stir of life around 
her. Yet, none the less, she devoted her- 
self to spreading among her friends and 
associates her highest conceptions of truth 
and duty. She almost forgot her own 
troubles in promoting the mental and 
moral growth of others, and was a charm- 
ing and loving presence in her home as 
well as a power in public work. In the 
words of her biographer; ‘‘the spiritual 
force that burned in the soul of this small, 
fveble, seemingly helpless woman reached 
out afar and touched many lives for their 
enduring ennoblement. Her own life, so 
meagre and cramped in its outward aspect, 
so vivid and intense within and on paper, 
seems not without a touch of romance.” 
The story of Miss Ellis is peculiarly 
inspiring to that large and increasingly 
numerous class of women who find 
themselves likely to live unmarried in 
somewhat limited circumstances, not 
wholly dependent on their own efforts for 
their daily bread, and therefore all the 
more in danger of sinking into a life of 
ennui. Such women can only be saved 
from physical listlessnessjand mental and 
moral stagnation by an effort of the will. 
They can save themselves by adopting 
some useful pursuit; and that is just what 
Miss Ellis did, in disseminating the ideas 
of her denomination by the writing of 
letters and the circulation of literature. 
In this *‘post-office mission” her influence 
has been felt from Maine to Georgia, and 
she will be long remembered with lovin 
gratitude by many who have been lift 
by her efforts into a higher life. 





A. 


H. B. B. 


Wuat’s to Be Done? A Romance. By N. G. 
Tchernychewsky. Translated by Benjamin R. 
Tucker. Boston: Benjamin R. Tucker, Pub- 
lisher. 1886. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 75 cts. 


This book ought to be widely read and 
carefully studied. It is not only a story 
of great power describing Russian life 
from a — y Russian point of view, but a 
revolutionary manifesto which has changed 
the opinions and moulded the careers of 
thousands of ardent, impressible young 
men and maidens. It has cost hundreds 
their lives, and has sent hundreds more, 
the author included, into lifelong exile 
amid the bleak mountains of Siberia. What 
Rousseau’s Julie and Emile and Du Con- 
trat Social did in France, this book, to a 
certain extent, did in Russia. Suppressed 
by the Czar, it is still read secretly, and 
copies have been sold there at a thousand 
roubles each. It is here translated for the 
first time into English by an enthusiastic 
disciple of the Nihilistic movement, who is 
the editor of Liberty, the only Anarchist 
paver. so far as we know, in New Eng- 
and. 

To the readers of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
this book will be specially interesting, be- 
cause it discusses the status of women 
from the radical Russian standpoint. To it 
is said to be ‘‘due the study of medicine 
and natural sciences by Russian women.” 
In 1873 there were 108 of these in the Uni- 
versity at Zurich; but after the famous 
ukase which nullified the diplomas of that 
University, they started for the other uni- 
versities of Europe instead of returning to 
Russia and abandoning study. ‘*‘What’s 
‘'o Be Done?” has widely influenced the 
young generation; and many may be 
found whose minds are not sufliciently 
elevated to understand the ideas contained 
in this novel, but who, nevertheless, re- 
gard them as an ideal to be attained. In 
view of these facts, this book might not 
improperly be called the ‘Uncle ‘l'om’s 
Cabin” of the Russian Nihilists. Having 
said this, we are compelled to add that it 
is a sad evidence of the mental aberration 
which is created by the excesses of des- 
potism. The ‘tpersecution” which ‘*makes 
even wise men mad,” has driven the youth 
of the upper classes in Russia, and even 
young girls, into the wildest and most ir- 
rational radicalism. ‘This book is *‘free- 
love” in its objectionable sense. The hero- 
ine, who is regarded as an ideal type by 
many progressive Russians, marries an ex- 
cellent husband, who loves her, and to 
whom she is sincerely attached. Yet, 
without any fault on either side, she is 
represented as falling in love with another 
man, and her husband, to leave her free to 
yield to this new passion, simulates sui- 
cide. The life of Vera, first with her par- 
ents, then with her first love in legal mar- 
riage, then with her husband and her sec- 
ond love, then with her second husband, 
supplemented with new characters and 
a conclusion, is made the basis of 
social and political theories. The phi- 
losophy of this book, and that of the 
Russian revolutionary movement, is given 
by Kirsanoff, Vera's second husband, in a 
single sentence: ‘That which is done 
from calculation, from a sentiment of 
duty, by an effort of the will instead of by 
nacural inclination, is destitute of life. 





One can only kill by such means. Life can- 
not result from suffocation.” Yetso much 





nobler is human nature, even human na- 
ture perverted by Russian despotism, than 
this ignoble theory, that even the Nihil- 
ists, whose maxim is that *‘Egoism always 
governs a man,” throw away youth, pleas- 
ure, safety, health, social position, life it- 
self, to attain for uthers a larger liberty, a 
higher social order, and a nobler political 
system. H. B. B. 


I~ Primrose Time. A New Irish Garland. 
By Sarah M. B. Piatt. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1886. Price $1. 


“Early Spring in Ireland” is beautifully 
described in the opening poem: 


Here’s the lodge-woman in her great cloak com- 


ng, 
And her white cap! What joy 
Has touched the the ash-man? On my word, 
he’s humming 
A boy’s song, like a boy. 
He quite forgets his cart. His donkey grazes 
Just where it likes the grass. 
The red-coa: soldier, with his medal, raises 
His hat to all who pass. 
And that blue-jacket sailor—hear him whistle, 
Forgetting Lreland’s ills. 
Oh, pleasant land! (who thinks of thorn or 
thistle ?) 
Upon your happy hills 
The world is out! And, faith, if I mistake not, 
The world is in its prime. 
(Beating for once, I think, with hearts that ache 
not) 
In primrose time. 


Birds’-nesting in Ireland is cheerily wel- 
.comed : 


This is the time, and all the birds are flying 
Upon the old, old quest ;— 

If there is one thing lett on earth worth trying, 
It is to make a nest. 


Yet amid ‘the awakening of the birds” 
and the humming of the bees, comes ever 
and anon some mournful premonition like 
this : 

The world is wide enough to hold 

One happy woman, she was told. 

The little maid looked up to guess : 
“A bride, in just the loveliest dress ; 

A ship in waiting, too, in sight, 

To sail for——” “No, you are not right. 
“The woman you are guessing lies 
To-night in some weird hut. Her eyes 
Are void; her hollow hands are cold 
(They have not even a rose to hold). 
A light is dying at her head ; 

And she is happy--being dead.” 


This charming little book is just the one 
to dream over in summer vacation. 
H. B. B. 


Tue MAN wuHo was Guitty. By Flora Haines 
Longhead. The Riverside Paper Series. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price 50 cts. 


It is curious to read this story of a con- 
vict’s struggle to redeem himself from the 
guilt and shame of a felon, with San Fran- 
cisco as the scene of a life-long expiation. 
It seems but yesterday since the first rush 
of the geibnlaore opened the Pacific slope 
tocivilization. But, in the forty years that 
have since elapsed, all the hopes and fears 
and joys and sorrows known to old and 
highly organized communities have been 
enacted there, and to-day the best study 
we have ever seen illustrative of the need 
of radical prison reform comes to us from 
California. ‘The story of Philip King is 
ably conceived and admirably told. ‘The 
almost insuperable obstacles that prevent 
reform are shown, and a most impressive 
appeal for a different system is made with- 
out argument by a simple narrative. The 
crowning disgrace that can befall a man is 
declared to be the convict’s life-long dis- 
franchisement, vet strange to say, the 
writer, a woman, does not seem ever to 
have thought that all women occupy in 
this respect the convict’s level, and have 
not as yet appreciated the degradation of 
their position. H. B. B. 


Tue WIND or Destiny. By Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1886. Price $1.25. 


This story, like a former one, **But Yet 
a Woman,” by the same author, is pain- 
fully intense and dreamy. ‘The style is 
singularly picturesque. ‘The descriptions 
are vivid and the situations dramatic. 
There is a vein of fatalism running through 
it, which is well pretigured in a quotation 
from Spinoza, **They who believe they can 
speak, or keep silence, in a word, act in 
virtue of a free decision of the soul, dream 
with their eyes open.” ‘The characters 
speak and act as if spell-bound, and events 
move on from preface to conclusion with a 
stately march which impresses the imag- 
ination. The people are morbid, the at- 
mosphere is electric, and heavy with a 
passionate fervor. It is not an inspiring 
book, but it has the prime merit of enlist- 
ing the interest and fixing attention. Few 
who begin will willingly cease to read. 

H. B. B. 


BreticHerm. Funk & Wagnalls. 1886. Paper. 


Price 50 cts. 

This is an elaborate narrative in the guise 
of history, which assumes to look back at 
the world from the point of view of 1932. 
It laboriously recounts a history of sup- 
posititious political and military events 
which are still in the future. We cannot 
say that we find in it any very thrilling or 
instructive prophecies. We learn, how- 
ever, that in the Presidential election of 
1888 there will be five electoral tickets; 
and that the ‘‘Nationals’’ will sweep all 
but five States. President Bayard will 
hardly take his seat before war with Ger- 
many becomes imminent. In Europe— 
Germany, Austria, and Russia will form 
an alliance against England, France, Italy, 
and the United States. The result is to be 
the downfall of imperialism in Europe, 
the establishment of a Continental republic 
in the Old World, and the dawn of an era 
of universal peace. H. B. B. 


Op Scnoot Days. By Amanda Harris. With 
twenty-four illustrations by W. Parker Bod- 
fish. Chicago: The Inter-State Publishing Co. ; 
Boston: 30 Franklin St. Price 60 cents. 


These lively reminiscences of a country 
schoolhouse will bring up early recollec- 
tions in the minds of many whose youth- 
ful experiences were similar to those of 
the author. ‘They are graphic touches 
true to nature. ‘The illustrations are at 





once homely and attractive. The artist 

has an idea of beauty, which even in fun 

and frolic does not lose the sense of grace. 
H. B. B. 


Sitver Racs. By Willis Boyd Allen. Pine 
Cone Series ; Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop. 
& Co. Price $1. 


This is a continuation of “Pine Cones,” 
a favorite juvenile story well known to 
young readers everywhere. The charac- 
ters are the same, with additional ones. 
among whom is Pet Sibley, a girl of four- 
teen, who rambles with Tom and Bess 
over Uncle Will Percival’s farm in Maine, 
and meets with at least one very serious 
mishap while on a hunt for water lilies. 
These genuine records of everyday boy 
and gir! life are admirably told and hand- 
somely illustrated. 


Dr. Craupius. A True Story. By F. Marion 
Crawford. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Paper. 50 cents. 


This society novel, which was much read 
and admired in a somewhat limited circle 
several years ago, is now republished in a 
cheaper and more popular form. It is a 
lively sketch of a phase of American life 
so closely allied with Europe as to be 
nothing if not cosmopolitan. ‘The writer 
is a man of decided talent. ‘lhe characters 
are positive, and there is a good deal of 
quiet sarcasw in their portraiture. 

H. B. B. 


Mr. Isaacs. A TALB OF Mopern InpIA. By 
F. Marion Crawford. New York: MacMillan 
& Co., 1886. Price 50 cents. 


This striking story of mingled philoso- 
phy and adventure was the first to make 
its author a wide reputation. The public 
demand for it has caused its republication 
in paper covers at a reduced price, and will 
no doubt give it a still larger circulation. 
It is a wonder-tale of India. H. B. B. 





Trrep, languid, dull, exactly expresses the 
condition of thousands of people at this season. 
The depressing effects of warm weather, and the 
weak condition of the body, can only be correct- 
ed by the use of a reliable tonic and blood puri- 
fier like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Why suffer longer 
when a remedy is so close at hand? Take 
Hood’s Sarsparilla now. It will give you untold 
wealth in health, strength, and energy. 





PEARLINE.—With this article, it is claimed, 
the family washing can be done with ease, with 
economy and despatch, and as it is thoroughly 
disinfectant, it will be seen that whenever used 
the result is pure and healthful. As there are 
imitations of this in the market, be sure and get 
the genuine, manufactured only by James Pyle, 
New York. 





“LactTart is no longer a luxury but a necessity 
in my family,” writes Rev. W. H. Wilcox, of 
Malden, Mass. Sold by all Druggists and Gro- 
cers. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Moral Education Association with their 
invited friends are expected to meet at “Pine Cliff 
Cottage,"”” Dedham, the residence of Samuel 8. 
Willson, Esq., at 10 o'clock, June 22, fora social day 
and basket picnic. Single fare 20 cents. A _ five-trip 
ticket for 75 cents. 

Board.—Convalescent and other ladies wishing a 
quiet, comfortable home, near water, can inquire of 
Mra. A. Davipson, Winthrop, Mase. Large grounds, 
shady piazza, screens, furnace heat, good beds and 
table. References exchanged. 








Summer Board.—aA large room with board, in a 
private family, can be obtained by addressing Lock- 
box 103, Hingham, Mass. Boat or cars. Terms moder- 
ate. 

Summer Board vp a large and pleasant farm 
two miles from Amesbury, Mass. Post-oflice, shade- 
trees, plenty of milk, eggs, berries and other fruit, 
vegetables, xc. Just the place and surroundings for 
children; woods near by. Address Mrs. LEWELLA J. 
Woopman, Amesbury, Mass., or Mrs. 8. V., this 
office. 

A lady desires a position as Companion to a 
young lady, an aged person, or will take charge of an 
invalid and give massage treatment. No objection to 
sarees Address R. 8. C., Woman's Journal 
)ffice. 


Buttonholes made in all kinds of materials, war- 
ranted equal to hand made, at moderate prices. Work 
called for and returned by sending postal to 535 
Washington Street, Room 4. 





SAMPLE CAKE 


Cobb's Complexion Soap with a Treatise on the Hair, 
Teeth and Skin, mailed for 8 cents in postage stamps. 
A. H. COBB, Sole Proprietor, 33 Batterymarch 8t., 
Boston, Mase. 





“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the **PECUNIARY AID System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE 


“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous know!l- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 

h SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th month, 14th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 


particulars, address EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., Pres’t. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full cullege course for women, with special and 

reparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 

en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, anny owe useum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 





cation. 


BOYS AND GIRLS yc elebrate the Gloriou 

- FOURTH OF JULY 
by buying one of the UNITED STATES FIRE- 
WORKS CO.’S $1 or $2 Assortments. They 


wil please you. Assortments from Sc. to $100. Sent 
to any part of the country on receipt of price. 


18 ARCH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








LACTART 
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Cy Aids digestion 
a Cures Dyspepsia 
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LADIES of THE WHITE HOUSE 
Having become the sole Publishers of the “Ladies 


of the White House,” by Laura C. Holloway, we taks 
pleasure in announcing a 


5 in two large volumes. ° 
BRIDAL EDITION, tirely re-written and eos, 
taining portraits of every Lady from Mra. Wash. 
ington to Mrs. Cleveland. Extended authentic bjo. 
graphies of each and every Hostess of the White 
House are given, together with a full history of the 
historic mansion. This superb Bridal Edition is go 
greatly improved and enlarged, and is illustrated a 
extensively, that it is a wholly new book. Both yo. 
umes will be ready August 1. 
Sold only by subscription, 


ACENTS WANTED every where. Liberal terms. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey St., N.Y, 


Ask Your Shoe Dealer for It. 
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Bottles hold DouBLE QuaANTITY. 

For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firms, 
H. H. TUTTLE & CO., 435 Washington Street. 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Washington Street. 
THAYER, MoNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Pi, 
B. 8. ROWE & CU., 637 Washington Street. 
GUY LAMKIN & CU., 23 Tremont Row. 
M. H. GRAHAM & CO., 701 Washington Street, 
And first-class dealers generally. 





LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sen 
ree. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


Boston Safety Vapor Stove, 


No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overflow, 
ona no filling of tank while burners are lighted. 
orks quicker, bet- 4 
der, ch aber than any An CLEAN, SAFR, 
coal stove. Does not | QUICK, SURK, 
heat the kitchen. “4 
Comfort for ironing 
days. Unarivalled for 
use at Summer and 
Beach Houses. Fire 
only when wanted. Is 
extinguished instant- 
ly. Payments made 
easy. Send for circu- 
lar. BOSTON SAFETY 
VAPOR STOVE CO., 
146 Migh St., Boston, 










Saves Labor, Time, Trouble, Expense. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Is under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in the school- 
room. 

Does business in every State and pr wegen’ 

Charges teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

o charges to School Officers for. services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the es- 
pecia! advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent 

ree. 

Address, or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 








TESTIMONIAL. 


From Gen. T. J. MorGan, Principal Normal 
School, Providence, R. I. 

“Hrram Orcutt, LL. D.:—I have had con- 
siderable dealings with your Bureau during the 
last two years, both in securing teachers for im- 
portant places, and in securing positions for 
teachers. I have been surprised and gratified at 
the intelligence, good sense, and skill, displayed 
in your management. You have established 4 
claim to the gratitude of teachers and school 
officers. I wish you abundant success in your 
important, difficult, and delicate work.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


WEEKLY, $2.50 A YEAR. 


AMERICAN TEACHER. 


MONTHLY, $1.00. 








NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMP’Y, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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